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Cditorial 


OuR FRIENDS THE NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


From time to time’ we have reproduced editorials favorable to 
the classics from our leading newspapers, and we shall probably 
do so many times in the future. The reasons for this feeling of kin- 
ship between the classicist and the editor are not far to seek. Each 
is language-conscious and believes that one of the most precious 
endowments of the human being is that consciousness of language 
and its underlying thought which so clearly differentiate man 
from the brutes. The editor is like the classicist also in his effort 
to maintain a balanced judgment based on a long perspective. 
Every day he is called upon to evaluate quickly and with nicety 
of appreciation various items in the world news and the world de- 
velopment, and to cast these evaluations into readable paragraphs. 
And in many cases he knows that his style, his accuracy, his bal- 
ance all go back to a training in the classics. Of such stuff are good 
editors made. 

The editors of our daily newspapers are, too, notwithstanding 
a widespread opinion to the contrary, men of great personal and 
professional influence in their respective communities. It would 
be well, therefore, for every lover of the classics everywhere to 
become more intimately acquainted with his local editor, if only 
to discover that in him he has a kindred spirit. It may be, too, 
that the editor often sits in a lonely tower where he would greatly 
appreciate an occasional visit from the friendly classicist. 

At any rate we appreciate very deeply the wholesome attitude 
of newspaper editors in general, and we wish them to know it. 


1 Cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL, xxxitI, 184 f.; 317 f. Cf. also xxx, 516, and xxx1t, 505. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF LATIN PARTICLES 


By Norman W. DEWrrt 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


Some forty years ago, in the nineties of the past century, an era 
of improvement began in the preparation of Latin textbooks in 
America. During those years the well-remembered vogue of gram- 
matical and syntactical studies was quickly reflected in the cor- 
responding field of annotation. At the same time the birth of 
interest in archaeological studies and the foundation of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome served to familiarize a 
considerable number of university professors and secondary teach- 
ers with the topography and monuments of the ancient city, an 
advance of knowledge which before long worked a revolution in 
the field of illustrations. Incidentally, the size, weight, and cost of 
books were greatly increased, publishers not disapproving, but the 
net result was a genuine gain. 

The sole part of the textbook remaining unimproved was the 
vocabulary. This continues today practically as it was in 1890. It 
is still possible to take down a copy at random from the shelves and 
find tandem rendered ‘‘pray tell me’ and quin etiam as “nay 
rather,’ although these expressions survive from the days of 
powdered wigs and plush breeches. One still finds vero rendered by 
“truly,” “in truth,” although it bears this meaning only in dia- 
logue, and in the texts commonly read is most often to be trans- 
lated “but,” and a very vigorous “but” at that. Many texts offer 
no help on that shortest of all expletives O, as if O me miserum! 
meant “O me miserable!” and not “What an unhappy man I 
am!” Another test word is scilicet, which in many a book still 
stands as “forsooth,” although this archaism comes down from 
the same generation as “‘zounds,” “by my halidom,” and “Lauk a 
mercy on me.”’ Many texts and grammars of all grades still render 
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utinam by “would that,” or “O that,” although the word fre- 
quently implies no ecstasy whatever and means “I wish that,” 
“T only regret that,” and should be taught as the sign manual of 
a wish, constituting with the accompanying words a fixed and 
uninspired sentence-pattern. 

The general situation, of course, reflects the languor of Latin 
lexicography in England and America. Since the time of Henry 
Nettleship, few, if any, noteworthy lexicographical studies have 
appeared in print. The Latin dictionary of Lewis and Short, 
though excellent in its day, is seventy-five years out of date, and 
was marred from the first by much unevenness in the allotment 
of space. The treatment of the elusive guidem, for instance, is 
quite inadequate, while iam is overdone. With respect to the 
handling of particles in general, it must be borne in mind, the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae will help us only up to a certain point, 
being entirely in Latin. The same statement will hold true of 
semantic studies in French and German, since sheaves of apt 
English renderings must still be assembled for English-speaking 
students and scholars. Before a really excellent Latin-English 
lexicon can be compiled, numerous semantic studies must be 
made to supplement the abundance of grammatical, etymological, 
and epigraphical data already assembled in books and periodicals. 
The study of semantics may, perhaps, never become really scien- 
tific but it may at least become systematic, because certain gen- 
eral principles do hold, and these must be laid down before a really 
first-class lexicon can be turned out. In the meantime those who 
feel inclined to pursue the study will find it a pleasant and profit- 
able hobby. The following remarks may possibly suggest some 
lines of attack in the case of the particles. 

There is no general agreement among grammarians and lexicog- 
raphers as to what constitutes a particle. It is not an uncommon 
practice to classify all uninflected words under this head. This 
puts words whose meaning is never in doubt, such as prope or 
fortiter, in the same category as usque or the Protean iam. If we 
ask ourselves, however, what the word particle meant to the 
grammarian who first used it, few can doubt that he was thinking 
of the regular “‘parts of speech.” To him a particle must have 
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been a word not readily assignable to any of the regular “parts.” 
At any rate this is a sound principle to adopt as a basis of classi- 
fication. The closest affinity will be with adverbs and conjunctions. 
Thus guin is a true conjunction in non dubium est quin but a true 
particle in guin as pice, where it registers impatience. Again, tandem 
is a true adverb in tandem venisti?, even if it registers relief, but 
it is a true particle in guo usque tandem abutere, where it registers 
exasperation. Once more, iam is a true adverb in iam adest, but 
approaches a particle in value in iam desine, “it is time you 
stopped,”’ and in iam invideo tibi, “I begin to envy you,” an in- 
ceptive force too often overlooked. The truth is that iam deserves 
a semantic study all to itself; no other monosyllable is equally 
elusive. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that the starting point of almost 
every semantic study of particles must be sought in dialogue. 
Take vero for an example. Used alone in replies to questions it 
denotes assent, “assuredly,” “‘certainly.”” In the combination 
optimus vero, however, it serves merely to heighten or intensify 
the force of the superlative, ‘“‘superb,” “‘magnificent.” The proof 
of this statement lies in this fact, that, while originally affirmative, 
it is also found attached to negatives as an augmentative: minime 
vero, “not in the least,” “not at all,” “far from it.”’ The superla- 
tive, by the way, being itself an intensified form, often seeks addi- 
tional heightening of its proper force. Hence comes unus praeclaris- 
simus, where unus is no longer a numeral but rather an intensifier, 
or, as electricians would say, a condenser; the two words together 
are equal to omnium pracclarissimus, but emit a livelier spark of 
emphasis. Livy is partial to combinations like maximus quidem, 
“quite the greatest,” where quidem is a mere augmentative. More 
frequent is vel maximus, “the very greatest,’ where vel is also 
augmentative. All of these combinations furnish super-superla- 
tives. 

Speaking of dialogue, at belongs in this field, differing from other 
adversative conjunctions in that its proper sphere is face-to-face 
argument. Its force is heightened in aé vero, where vero becomes a 
mere intensifier. Proof of this lies in the fact that the latter, hav- 
ing been electrified by contact with at, itself becomes a lively 
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adversative, to be translated “‘but.’”’ In this use, however, it is 
limited to postposition, because it acquired adversative force in 
combination with at. Vero is also continuative at times, ‘‘more- 
over,” “furthermore,” denoting a new stage of the argument. 
This force was probably acquired from the combination iam vero, 
a fact that once more limits vero to postposition. These examples 
illustrate the semantic principle of “one for two,” which means 
that one member of a compound may stand for both, like ‘“‘car” 
for “motor car.” Incidentally, the law that any abbreviation of 
an English proper name must consist of an accented syllable, 
like “Tish” for “Letitia” or “Liz” for “Elizabeth,” rather sug- 
gests that at vero and iam vero were pronounced atve’ro and iamve’ro 
the first syllable in each case becoming proclitic. Otherwise, how 
could vero have come to stand for either one of them? 

Adversative conjunctions are the easiest to translate, though 
not always the easiest to recognize, at, sed, vero, verum, autem, 
quodsi. The first is snappy because its sphere is in dialogue, being 
intensified in at vero and at tamen. Sed is a colorless drudge, though 
livelier in the combination sed tamen. Postpositive vero, condensed 
from at vero, possesses more voltage than sed but less amperage 
than verum, which possibly acquires its leading position, always 
first in the sentence, from the triple affirmative verum enim vero. 
This abundance of adversatives, by the way, brings to light a 
deficiency in English, since all may be rendered “but”; it is rather 
regrettable that we cannot render sed, vero and verum as “but,” 
“butter,” and “buttest” respectively. Weakest of the adversatives 
is autem, for which the translation “however” should be reserved. 
Its proper force is ‘‘again,”’ ‘once more,” which derives from the 
syllable au, “again,” the same that appears in aut, from aut(i) 
the suffix -ti being a faded determinative. The suffix -em denotes 
an infinitesimal pause of thought for reflection, as in guidem. 

From this origin it follows that autem is properly a continuative 
particle, advancing the narrative or argument to a new stage: if 
what follows conflicts with what precedes, it is mildly adversative, 
“however”; if it confirms what precedes, the translation is ‘“‘more- 
over.” Once more, since the force of particles fades out at times, 
the transitional “now” is occasionally an adequate rendering. 
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Quodsi is usually adversative, “but if,” less often inferential, 
“wherefore if,” and sometimes continuative, “now if.” Igitur, 
postpositive, is normally inferential, “therefore,” but may fade 
into a mere continuative, “so,” “now.” Ergo, “therefore,” a 
smart inferential, also fades into a continuative. Adeo, literally 
“thereto,” from ad and eo, is continuative in the meaning “be- 
sides,” “furthermore,” and sometimes serves to heighten aique, as 
in atque adeo, “and, what is more,” but occurs infrequently. 
Quidem is continuative when introducing an aside, Cato quidem, 
“Cato, by the way.” 

Strange as it may seem, quidem is to be linked with the quid? 
that is used by itself as a particle of transition in narrative or 
argument, often translated ‘“‘what next’’?, “what more’’? This in 
turn herds with the more casual guid quaeris?, a complete inter- 
rogation, though so faded out that it serves as a particle, “enough”’ 
“what need to say more?” The common factor of these three is 
this, that each denotes a halt of thought, a pause for reflection. It 
is very doubtful whether the transitional guid should always be 
followed by the question mark. Quidem is certainly this guid 
joined with the reflective suffix -em, as in autem. The primitive 
force remains active when the word introduces asides, examples, 
or anecdotes, “by the way,” “that reminds me,” “‘you recall.” 
Rather more often it serves to focus the emphasis for a moment 
and restrict it to a single idea, as in the set phrase meo quidem 
iudicio, ‘in my judgment at any rate,” but its uses are too mani- 
fold to be briefly covered. The point here made is this, that the 
transitional particles quid, guid quaeris and quidem are all from one 
egg and denote a sudden pause and appeal for attention from the 
speaker to the listener. Postposition of guidem, like that of autem, 
it may be added, is possibly due to the suffix -em, which induces 
a sotto voce effect and reflects the emphasis back upon the leading 
word. 

Omission of causal particles in translation is a commoner fault 
than positive mistranslation. In the interests of thoroughness they 
should always be rendered, but there is little excuse for erring. 
Nam, namque, etenim and enim all mean “for” or “because.” 
That enim gets postposition from at enim or similar combinations 
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is evident from the fact that it possesses no freedom of position 
beyond second place. Caesar is more partial to gua de causa and 
quam ob rem, which gibe well with his clear, precise style. Needless 
puzzlement often arises over the combinations guippe qui and 
quippe cum with the subjunctive. This use of guippe is purely func- 
tional, serving to restrict a clause, otherwise ambiguous, to the 
causal meaning; being functional, it is translated along with the 
relative as “for the reason that,” “inasmuch as,” “naturally 
since.” By itself guippe, for guid-pe, is an affirmative particle 
with the same meaning and the same suffix as mempe, “‘surely.”’ 
The particles guin and tandem evoke the pedantries “‘nay rather” 
and “pray tell me,” which should have been laid aside along with 
Prince Albert coats. For a correct understanding one must, of 
course, revert to dialogue, where words become electrified by 
alternating currents of feeling. For example, guin accipis means 
“Why don’t you take it?”’ but implies reproof and vexation. This 
undercurrent settles as a static charge in guin, if the metaphor is 
permissible, which is thus enabled to deliver a shock of disap- 
proval in other collocations: with the imperative, for example, 
quin accipe, ““Blockhead, take it.” Static charges, however, soon 
spend themselves and guin fades to a mere corrective. Thus, guin 
etiam expanded means “No, that is not all,” but in practice it 
may be treated as an emphatic continuative like iam vero, “‘be- 
sides,” “‘what is more.”’ Quin by itself often stands for guin etiam, 
the part for the whole, just as “mutt” stands for “muttonhead.”’ 
To master the vagaries of tandem one must know the etymology. 
It consists of tam in the obsolete meaning ‘‘now” along with the 
determinative suffix -dem, as in ibidem. We know that tam meant 
“now” because Plautus tells us the Praenestines said tam modo, 
“just now,’ where, since modo means “just,” fam must mean 
“now.” Confirmation of this is found in the fact that modo fre- 
quently means “just now,” a case of one for two, modo standing 
for the obsolete tam modo. Tandem, therefore, must have first 
meant “right now,” “at once.” Being by origin an intensified form, 
it gathered, especially in questions, a static charge of impatience, 


1 Trinummus 609; also attested by Festus, p. 359, Miiller. 
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insistence, or peremptoriness, as in quo usque tandem abutere, 
which is one of the most difficult sentences to translate in all 
Cicero’s speeches. In narrative, however, tandem came to express 
relief following waiting and anxiety: tandem venisti?, “Have you 
come at last?’’ Compare the force of “now” in such expressions 
as ‘‘Now I can die happy.” 

The best translators stumble over immo or, in its heightened 
form, immo vero. Unfortunately the etymology is unknown, but 
the meaning need never be obscure. A false lead is sometimes 
offered, based upon such examples as Horace, Satires 1, 3, 20: 


Nullane habes vitia? Immo alia et fortasse minora. 


This implies a substantial ellipsis, as is the rule with this particle: 
“Have you no faults? No, I don’t say I have no faults. I say I 
have different faults, and perhaps slighter ones.’”’ To teach stu- 
dents that immo after negative questions may be translated “yes” 
is a mistake. This falls far short of the requisite emphasis and 
blurs the meaning. An ellipsis should be assumed, consisting of the 
preceding sentiment reversed, question or no question. ‘‘No, not 
that but this’ will serve for a blank formula. In later Latin, of 
course, the force faded and immo came to mean little more than 
potius, which is also true of guin. 

By way of conclusion it may be added that particles are best 
studied in Plautus and Terence, because it is in brisk dialogue 
that they breed in the first instance and continue later to display 
their proper forces. In formal prose, which constitutes the bulk 
of secondary reading, they perform for the most part diminished 
and often derived functions as adversative, inferential, transi- 
tional, and continuative particles. There is all the more need, 
therefore, of thorough semantic studies and better vocabularies. 














PRAISE OF ITALY IN CLASSICAL AUTHORS, I 


By H. V. CANTER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


That Italy is of fair lands among the fairest was generally recog- 
nized and widely proclaimed in ancient times, as it has ever been 
in succeeding ages. For beauty and fertility Italy is in no small 
measure indebted to climate and the advantages of physical con- 
tour. Its line of greatest length runs northwest to southeast some 
hundreds of miles, so that its more southerly parts enjoy the same 
climate and vegetation as do Greece and other lands of comparable 
latitude, while its northern reaches are fairly on a par with south- 
ern France. But in addition to the factor of latitude, Italy’s climate 
is modified also by mountain ranges, by surrounding bodies of 
water, and by prevailing winds; the Apennines, which extend 
through the peninsula’s entire length, and the Adriatic and Tuscan 
seas, which respectively wash its upper and lower shores, alter and 
temper its climate. These several agencies, together with varying 
elevations of the land itself, create such a diversity of conditions 
that somewhere within Italy’s borders are found soil and climate 
favorable to the growth of practically all the products of the less 
warm and the warmest parts of Europe. The beauty and charm of 
Italy, the variety and abundance of the country’s resources and 
products, and its natural features stirred the admiration of many 
ancient, as it has that of modern, writers. Their praise was and is 
justified,' for Italy’s soil is rich and of different character in differ- 


1 Cf. Geikie (0p. cit., n. 2 below), 17: “A land so varied in its scenery, so fertile in its 
soil, so exuberant in its vegetation, so prolific, therefore, in its ministration to the well- 
being of man, has been feelingly claimed by one of its modern poets to have been 
dowered with ‘the gift of beauty’ [Cf. Filicaja in the sonnet translated by Byron, Childe 
Harold, canto Iv, stanza 42, ‘Italia! O Italia! thou who hast / The fatal gift of beauty’). 
Two thousand years ago the same natural charms existed, and it would have been 
strange had the Romans proved insensible to them. There can be little doubt, indeed, 
that an appreciation of these charms was one of the grounds of that national sentiment 
of patriotism for which the Romans were distinguished among the peoples of antiquity. 
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ent sections; its lakes, rivers, and smaller streams are numerous, 
and the rainfall is abundant; in practically every section its in- 
habitants enjoy the products, the climate, and the scenery of the 
mountains as well as of the plains that slope toward the seas; in a 
word Italy is not only the queen of lands bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, but, in nearly all essential respects, one of the most 
favored lands in the entire world. 

It is proposed here to examine briefly the more significant in- 
stances of praise bestowed by classical authors upon the physical 
conditions and aspects of ancient Italy as a whole and in its parts 
—upon its mountains, hills, and plains; its soil and products; its 
shores, lakes, and rivers; its cities, country villas, towns, and other 
places, including withal not only bounties and blessings provided 
by nature but works of necessity, convenience, and comfort, 
created by human foresight and skill for the safety, well-being, 
and happiness of her people.? In some passages our authors praise 





The more they saw and learnt of other countries, the stronger grew their conviction 
that none of these was so pleasant a land to dwell in as Italy, for nowhere [else] had 
nature so bountifully poured out all her riches for the service of man.” 

2 This paper, written from the ancient sources, utilizes a good deal of material that 
is not included in the general handbooks on Rome and Italy. On the other hand much 
fuller discussion than is here possible is occasionally found in such treatises as: Thomas 
Ashby, Roman Campagna in Classical Times: New York, Macmillan (1927); Gilbert 
Bagnani, Roman Campagna and its Treasures: London, Methuen (1929); Gaston 
Boissier, The Country of Horace and Virgil, Trans. by D. Havelock: London, T. Fisher 
Unwin (1896); Robert Burn, Rome and the Campagna: London, George Bell and Sons 
(1876); Angelo Celli, History of Malaria in the Roman Campagna: London, John Bale, 
Sons and Danielsson (1933); H. R. Fairclough, Love of Nature among the Greeks and 
Romans: New York, Longmans, Green and Co. (1930); Sir Archibald Geikie, The 
Love of Nature among the Romans: London, John Murray (1912); Elizabeth H. Haight, 
Italy Old and New: New York, Dutton (1928); Rodolfo Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. (1892); id., Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. (1897); id., Ancient 
and Modern Rome: Boston, Marshall Jones Co. (1925); Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco, 
The Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets: London, Macmillan (1911); J. Henry 
Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome: London, Adam and Charles Black (2 vols., 
1892); Frank Gardner Moore, The Roman’s World: New York, Columbia University 
Press (1936); S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome*: Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon (1911); Frances E. Sabin, Classical Associations of Places in Italy: 
Madison, Wis. (Pub. by the author, 1921); Grant Showerman, Eternal Rome: New 
Haven, Yale University Press (1924); id., Rome and the Romans: New York, Mac- 
millan (1931); id., Monuments and Men of Ancient Rome: New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co. (1935). 
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places or things with this purpose directly in view and under strong 
emotion. In others, however, the references are more or less 
subordinate to some controlling idea, and praise is not the direct 
or chief objective, although the writer’s note of approval, com- 
mendation, or eulogy is not the less distinctly heard. 

First to be considered are outstanding passages of sustained 
praise of Italy as a whole. Of these, rightly given precedence is 
the great episode in which Vergil with a fine burst of enthusiasm 
and pride sings of the beauty and riches of his native land. Al- 
though well known, this noble tribute deserves at least a summary 
here: 


But neither the forests of Media, wealthiest of lands, nor beautiful Ganges, 
nor Hermus running turbid with its gold, may vie with our Italy’s praise; 
no, nor Bactra, nor India, nor all Panchaia, rich in incense-bearing sands. 
Teeming fruits have ever filled this land and the vine-god’s juice from Mount 
Massic; it is the home of olives and of well-favored herds; from it come, Cli- 
tumnus, thy snow-white herds and bulls, noblest of victims, which oft bathed 
in thy sacred stream, have carried Romans in triumph to the temples of the 
gods. Here is unceasing springtide and summer in months not its own; twice 
yearly the cattle bear their young and twice do trees serve with their fruits. 
Add also Italy’s many stately cities, the moil of our toiling, all those towns 
piled upon beetling crags, and streams that glide beneath time-honored walls. 
What need I tell of the seas that wash her shore, above and below? Or of her 
mighty lakes? This land of ours has shown currents of silver and copper and 
gold in her veins. She has been mother to vigorous races of men, the Marsian, 
the Sabine, the Ligurian inured to hardship, and the Volscian spearman. Hail, 
land of Saturn, great mother of the fruits of earth, mighty mother of noble 
men.? 


Scarcely less ardent is the tribute paid to Italy by the Elder 
Pliny. One of the most prosaic of writers, he assumes a near- 
lyric tone in his description of the country, when he says that its 


* Geor., 11, 136-176. Cf. a concluding comment upon this passage by Sellar, Roman 
Poets of the Augustan Age, Vergil, 256: ‘““No expression of patriotic sentiment in any 
language is more pure and noble than this. It is a tribute of just pride and affection to 
the land which, from its beauty, its history, its great services to man, is felt to be worthy 
of the deep devotion with which Virgil commends it to the heart and imagination of 
the world”’; also by Showerman, Monuments and Men of Ancient Rome, 209, ‘Despite 
the humiliation, neglect, and decay of long centuries, a Virgil of today might address 
to Italy the same stately apostrophe as his ancient forerunner of Mantua, Salve, magna 
parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, / Magna virum.” 

4 N.H. 11, 40 f. 
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celebrity as a whole is wide, and that its distinction in particulars 
is even greater: 


The city of Rome almost surpasses adequate description, and Campania’s 
coast is so favored by natural charm and riches that it appears to be the work 
of nature delighting in accumulating her blessings in a single region. Add to 
this the everlasting freshness and healthfulness of the land and the mildness 
of its climate; fields so fertile, hillsides so sunny, pastures so wholesome, 
groves so shady, and forests with gifts so varied; bountiful riches found in 
grain, vines, and olives; flocks with choice fleeces and bullocks with sturdy 
necks; many lakes, rivers, and springs that everywhere bring refreshment to 
the land; numerous arms of the sea with their havens, and the bosom of the 
land opening on all sides to commerce, aye, reaching out into the sea, as if 
in aid to the efforts of mankind. 


The same writer,’ after having considered in detail the productions 
of nature and the advantages of various places, continues in words 
here summarized: 

In the whole world there is no country that equals Italy in beauty, none that 
can dispute her primacy in the realm of nature. It has a favorable situation, 
mild climate, pleasant temperature, and easy access to other nations; its 
shores are rich in harbors and the winds are gentle; water is abundant, the 
forests are healthful, the mountains are cut through by valleys, the soil is 
fertile, and vegetation is luxuriant. Nowhere else are the necessities of life 
more fully supplied—grain, wine, oil, wool, flax, materials for clothing, bul- 
locks, and horses. As to veins of various metals, so long as they were worked 
Italy yielded to no land in the production of metals. Next to Italy, if we ex- 
cept fabulous India, the most favored of lands is Spain in its parts that border 
on the sea. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that of countries known to him 
Italy stands first in natural advantages; he cites the grain lands 
of Campania, with their thrice yearly harvests; unexcelled olive 
groves and vineyards; rich pasturelands for sheep, goats, cattle, 
and horses; wonderful forests yielding timber for shipbuilding and 
other purposes; navigable rivers to facilitate transportation and 


5 N.H. xxxvu, 201-203. 

® Antiquitates Romanae 1, 36 f. Aelian too (Varia Hist. rx, 16) finds Italy’s natural 
advantages manifold, the main reason why this country was early inhabited by men 
of so many nationalities: the mildness of its climate, the excellence of its soil, and its 
general productivity for the support of men and animals; rivers with abundant water, 
the sea bounding its coasts, harbors in great number, and many places suitable to 
facilitate incoming and outgoing trade. 
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exchange of products; warm springs for luxurious baths and at the 
same time efficacious in healing diseases; metals of all kinds; wide 
extent of hunting grounds, and seas abounding in fish; but most 
advantageous of all is the climate, so temperate that the growth 
of plants and the rearing of animals suffer from the extremes of 
neither heat nor cold. Strabo also notes with approval various 
conditions that favor Italy:’ its island-like position, in which it is 
securely guarded by seas and protected by mountains; few harbors 
but these capacious and excellent, the one condition useful in re- 
pelling attacks from without, the other helpful in making counter- 
attacks and promoting commerce; differences of climate, which 
make for greater variation in animals and plants; every part of the 
peninsula, owing to the Apennines, in possession of the blessings 
of both mountains and plain; the size and number of its lakes and 
its many springs, hot and cold, provided by nature as an aid to 
health; great wealth in metals together with an abundance of 
timber; and food in plenty for both man and beast. 

The natural beauty of Italy is further celebrated by Proper- 
tius,* who writes to a friend that all the wonders of other countries 
seen by the latter in his travels must yield to the land of Rome, 
where nature has placed whatever is best in all the world; for 
here flows Tibur’s Anio and Umbria’s Clitumnus; here stretches 
away the Marcian aqueduct that shall endure forever; here is 
Alba’s lake and that of Nemi hedged about by its dense groves; 
here is the healing fount of Juturna, whence drank the steeds of 
Pollux and his twin. Then, after naming, as does Vergil, monsters 
unseen by Italy and tragic horrors it has never known, he adds: 
“This, Tullus, is the land that gave thee birth, this thine own 
home, fairest of the fair.” Finally, to Rutilius Namatianus® Italy 
is queen of the world, a fabric of some god’s designing, for whose 
protection he wove the Apennines, scarce penetrated by mountain 
paths; aye, nature in fear of men’s jealousy of Italy, and as a 
means of defense, set up the Alps in the northern invader’s way; 
even from time so remote the Rome that was to be deserved these 
protecting bulwarks, and was under the care of powers divine, 
who made her the object of their anxious thought. 


? v1, 4, 1. § 111, 22, 17-39. * 11, 17-40. 
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Coming now to particulars we may note that an outstanding 
theme of praise is the fertility of Italy’s soil, together with the 
abundance and excellence of its products. Varro in the De Re 
Rustica’ represents his fellow-speakers as studying a map of 
Italy painted on the wall of the Temple of Tellus, after which 
they speak in prideful eulogy of their mother country: none is 
more fully under cultivation; within her borders every useful 
product grows to perfection; beyond comparison are the spelt of 
Campania, the wheat of Apulia, the wine of the ager Falernus, and 
the oil of Venafrum; in fine the whole land resembles an orchard; 
Homer’s Phrygia is not more closely set with vines, nor his Argos, 
rich in grain, more entirely covered with wheat. Vergil" calls Italy 
a land old in story and strong in the “richness of its glebe.”’ Else- 
where” he says the land’s stream of abundance knows no cessa- 
tion; the year is ever rich with fruits or offspring of flocks or 
sheaves of grain; it loads the furrow with increase and fills the 
barns to bursting; the olive is crushed in the oil-press, the swine 
in contentment return from their acorns, and the woods yield the 
arbute’s berry; autumn drops its various fruits, and high up on 
the sunny rocks the grape is ripening for the vintage. It is, too, 
because “‘Golden Plenty from her full horn pours forth her fruits 
upon Italy” that Horace™ feels assured conditions are auspicious 
in the state’s internal affairs under Augustus. 

The main source of ancient Italy’s wealth—the same is true of 
modern Italy—was in the products of her soil.* “All Latium,” 
says Strabo," “is blessed with fertility and produces everything 
except for a few districts that are marshy and sickly . . . or dis- 
tricts that are mountainous and rocky; yet even these are not 
wholly untilled or useless, but afford rich pasture-grounds, or 
timber, or certain fruits that grow in swampy or rocky ground.” 
But the plain of Campania was celebrated in antiquity far above 


107, 2, 1-7. " Aen. 1, 531; repeated m1, 164. 

3 Geor. 11, 516-522. 8 Epist. 1, 12, 28 f. 

\ Ttaly’s soil was in Roman times, as it is today, fertile in many sections, but par- 
ticularly so on its western littoral, enriched by abundant accretions of loose black vol- 
canic earth (terra pulla); also in the alluvial deposits of the Po valley, formed by the 
age-long accumulation of soil brought down by the Po and its tributaries. 

My, 3.5. 
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other parts of Italy, indeed above all other lands. It was the ex- 
traordinary fertility of its soil, together with the beauty of its 
scenery and the agreeableness of its climate, that won for it the 
well-merited epithet felix. Cicero, in opposing the colonization 
of state lands in Campania, comments in the De Lege Agraria’ on 
the fertility of the soil and its abundant production of everything, 
while in the same oration’ he refers to it as the chief source of 
Rome’s supply in time of war, the basis of her revenues, and the 
granary from which her legions are fed. Vergil cites as most suit- 
able for vines, olives, and grain the rich lands around Capua, the 
ridges about Vesuvius, and the soil along the river Clanius.'® 
Strabo pronounces Campania the most blest of plains, around 
which lie fruitful hills; it was in fact on account of its fertility 
that this region became an object of contention among its earliest 
inhabitants,”° and the Phlegraean fields were in myth made the 
scene of the adventures of the giants for no other apparent reason 
than because the productivity of the country had given rise to 
battles for its possession.** The Po valley also has its admirers. 
Strabo describes it as rich and diversified by productive hills; its 
soil yields increase in abundance and of all kinds; and as evidence 
of its fertility he notes its large population, the size of its cities 
and their wealth, particulars in which this territory surpassed the 
rest of Italy.” 

Still other parts of Italy are praised for their fertility, even if 
in lesser degree. The country surrounding Arretium Livy calls one 
of the most fertile in Italy, abounding in cattle and grain and 
everything useful.* Vergil commends as excellent grazing lands 
the glades and fields about fertile Tarentum or the plains of Man- 
tua, for in these places all that the herds crop by day the cool dew 
of one short night will restore.“ The soil about Ovid’s native 
Sulmo, although high in the Abruzzi mountains, is praised by the 


6 Cf. Pliny N.H. 11, 60: felix illa Campania. For a brief discussion of its fertility, 
with citation of the chief sources, see John Day, “Agriculture in the Life of Pompeii,” 
Yale Classical Studies 111 (1932), 167 f. 

17 1, 6, 18; 11, 14, 36; cf. Livy vm, 31, 1; 38, 6 f.; Propertius m1, 5, 5; Columella x, 132. 

18 rr, 29, 80. 19 Geor. 11, 221-225. 2 y, 4, 3. 

ay, 4,4. 2y, 1,4. % xxi, 3, 3. 

* Geor. 11, 195-202. 
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poet” as carpeted with luxuriant grass and as fertile for the growth 
of grain, vines, and even the olive tree. Apulia too was famous for 
its rich farming and grazing lands; especially the great plains of 
the northern part, extending to the sea and lying between the 
Tifernus and the Aufidus, today called Puglia Piana. Referring 
doubtless to this tract, Juvenal asks of a miserly character:?’ ‘‘For 
whose benefit are you keeping all those hills and farms in Apulia, 
all those pasturelands, the crossing of which would bring weariness 
even to the kite?” 

Of all the products of Italy none was more often praised than 
its wines. Pseudo-Arrian tells us that Italian wines were a prime 
favorite among those imported into far away India.** Pliny says 
that of the eighty choicest kinds known in his day two-thirds of 
them were found in Italy, a proof of this country’s advantage over 
all others in wine production.”® Viticulture was successful almost 
everywhere in Italy, but the best wines were produced south of 
Rome. No attempt can be made here to name all kinds or to 
cite the hundreds of references. Justly famous, however, were 
wines of Latium, e.g., of the Alban hills, of Setia (preferred by 
Augustus to all others), and of the plain around Fundi, the ager 
Caecubus, the most northerly point in Italy where today oranges 
and lemons are regularly grown. Even more celebrated were the 
wines of Campania, especially of Mount Massic and the nearby 
ager Falernus.*® Wine of high repute is mentioned as produced 
also in the ager Gallicus-Romanus (between Ariminum and the dis- 
trict of Picenum), at Faventia, at Luna, and in the valley of the 
Aulon (near Tarentum), the latter the equal of the Falernian. 
Another article of food highly praised for its quality is the olive, 


% Amor. 11, 16, 5-10. %* Horace, Carm. 111, 16, 26; Strabo vr, 3, 9. 

37 rx, 54 f. 

** B. Fabricius, Der Periplus des Erythraischen Meeres: Leipzig, Veit and Co. (1883), 
49 (p. 90). 

9 N.H. xiv, 87. 


* Pliny (V.H. 111, 60) speaks of Campania’s vine-clad hills and the wonderful exhil- 
aration from the juice of the grape famous throughout the world, and of the mighty con- 
flict, as ancient writers have it, between Father Bacchus and Ceres; cf. also Florus 1, 
11, 3-5: “Nowhere is the soil more fertile; for which reason it is said to have been an 
object of contention between Liber and Ceres . . . . Here are the vine-clad mountains 
of Gaurus, Falernus, Massicus, and Vesuvius.” 
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expecially from the country about Venafrum* and Tarentum.” 

There were still other products of Italy famous for their excel- 
lence. Wool was one, especially from the district about the mouth 
of the Po,* from Apulia, Parma,* and Tarentum.” Roses from 
Praeneste, according to Pliny,*” were celebrated, but doubly so 
were those of Paestum,** where they flowered twice each year.*® 
Propertius uses the fragrant rosebeds of Paestum in a comparison 
of feminine beauty.*® From Martial“ we learn that with the roses 
of Paestum those from Egypt could not compare. Ausonius, in a 
poem of which he is generally believed to be the author,” speaks 
of catching a glimpse of “such rosebeds as Paestum cultivates, 
smiling dew besprent in the rising dawn-star’s light.” 

Snow-white marble from the Carrara mountains near Luna was 
in high repute. Pliny says* it was whiter than marble from Paros, 
while Strabo“ is authority for the statement that Luna’s marble, 
both white and mottled bluish-gray, was so plentiful and excellent 
that it furnished material for most of Rome’s great buildings. 
Rutilius Namatianus in speaking of Luna’s buildings and walls 
describes the marble as flashing with soft gleam, and in whiteness 
surpassing that of lilies or untouched snow.“ 


31 Varro, De Re Rust. 1, 2, 6; Horace, Sat. 11, 4, 69; 8, 45; Juvenal v, 86. 

® Horace, Carm. 11, 6, 15 f. 

% Pliny, V.H. vim, 190: Alba [lana] circumpadanis nulla praefertur. 

* Pliny, idbid.: lana laudatissima A pula. 

% Columella vir, 2, 3; Martial 11, 43, 4: vel quam [togam] seposito de grege Parma dedit. 
Strabo (v, 1, 12) says Mutina and the surrounding district produced a soft wool which 
was the best of all. 

% Cf. Pliny, N.H. vit, 190: [oves] circa Tarentum Canusiumque summam nobilitatem 
habent. Here on account of their fine fleeces the sheep were protected by blankets made 
of skins (Varro, De Re Rust. 11, 2, 18; Horace, Carm. 11, 6, 10). 

37 N.H. xxt, 16. 

%8 Cf. Geraldine P. Dilla, “Greek Temples at Paestum,” CLASsICAL JOURNAL XXVII 
(1932), 343:“‘Its [Paestum’s] distinction was its perfumed girdle—an endless expanse 
of meadows of fragrant pink, white, and red roses, bordering on the sea. The great 
pride of Paestum was that it had made itself the happy and generous dispenser of 


roses even to distant cities . . . . Spreading over the walls, the houses, and the temples, 
this splendor of roses became famous afar and excited the imagination of lovers and 
poets.” 

89 Vergil, Geor. tv, 119. 40 1v, 5, 61. 4 yr, 80. 


® De Rosis Nasc. 11 f. (p. 409 f. ed. Peiper). 
“ N.H. xxxvl, 14. “ y, 2, 5S. # 11, 65-68. 
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As for the metallic wealth of Italy, several ancient writers con- 
cur in praising it. Vergil, in a passage already considered,* tells 
us that Italy had deposits of silver, copper, and gold within its 
veins. Pliny asserts that it abounded in silver, copper, and iron, 
and that it would yield to no other country were it not for an 
ancient decree of the Roman senate, which forbade the exploita- 
tion of these metals.‘’ Pliny also mentions** the occurrence of 
gold in the Po, and Strabo says*® there were mines at Vercellae 
and near Aquileia. Celebrated, to be sure, were the rich iron veins 
of the Island of Ilva (Elba)*° off the coast of Etruria, but the 
flattering accounts of Italy’s wealth in other metals seem to be 
patriotic overstatements.™ 

We may now consider in greater detail some of Italy’s natural 
features, e.g., its mountains. Horace calls Lucretilis (Monte Gen- 
naro), the highest peak of the Sabine mountains near his country 
estate, charming (amoenum), and honors it as the place to which 
fleet Faunus (identified with Pan) comes from Arcadian Lycaeus, 
to protect his goats from summer’s fiery heat and rainy wind.” 
The summits of the Apennines are lofty and are snow-covered full 
one-half of the year, hence it is natural that these aspects of their 
beauty should be described by the poets. Vergil® in admiration 
speaks of “father Apennine lifting his snowy crest exultingly to 
the sky,” and Silius Italicus™ of “‘Apennine that with his snowy 
mass raises his head in rivalry with the Alps.” Vesuvius, although 
ever exquisite in form and color, is celebrated for the beauty of 
its vine-clad sides rather than as mountain scenery. No one who 
has ever read it can easily forget Martial’s contrast® between the 


 Geor. 11, 165 f. 4 N.H. m1, 138; xxxm, 78; xxxvm, 202. 

8 N.H. xxxmit, 66. # rv, 6, 12; v, 1, 12. 

% Vergil, Aen. x, 174: insula inexhaustis Chalybum generosa metallis; Pliny, N.H. 
m1, 81; xxx1v, 142; Rutilius Namatianus 1, 351-354: occurrit chalybum memorabilis Ilva 
metallis, / qua nihil uberius Norica gleba tulit. 

© Cf. Frank, Economic History of Rome: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press (1927), 1: 
“Gold was never found in the peninsula, and but little silver. Iron and copper were 
mined only in a narrow strip of Etruria, too circumscribed to entice many Romans 
into industries.” Cf. id., An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome: Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press (1933), 1, 264. 

® Carm. 1, 17, 1-4. 8 Aen. xm, 702 f. % rr, 313 f. 

% iv, 44. 
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beauty of its slopes before the volcanic upheaval, so verdant with 
shading vines, and the melancholy ruin after the catastrophe, with 
every living thing a prey to flames and ashes. 

Rivers and their setting are sometimes described by the single 
epithet amoenus, which here marks them as a pleasing diversity 
of the landscape, as it does the Adige and the Tiber.® It is the pic- 
turesque beauty of a river hard by Vergil’s boyhood home that 
the poet admires when speaking®’ of the “great Mincius that 
wanders in slow windings and fringes his banks with slender 
reeds.” In the younger Pliny’s time the Anio between Tibur and 
its junction with the Tiber was noted for beautiful villas along 
its course, hence this author®* calls it “the most charming of 
rivers.” Horace®® and Silius Italicus® praise the gentle flow and 
placid beauty of the Liris, referring thus particularly to the river’s 
lower course, today called the Garigliano. Vergil’s alluring descrip- 
tion of the Tiber when Aeneas entered its unknown waters may 
be an idyllic picture, or the cheerful colors may be there because 
the poet drew the setting as he saw it. Whatever the truth, few 
readers of the Aeneid will fail to recall the lovely scene,“ a mighty 
forest bordering the banks of the stream; the river with its swift 
eddies, and the burden of its yellow sand breaking into the main; 
and around and above birds of varied plumage, constant tenants 
of the bank and stream, lulling the air with their sweet notes and 
flying among the woods. But the stream most frequently men- 
tioned and doubtless most deserving of its reputation is the Cli- 
tumnus in Umbria, rising from a crystal-clear and very copious 
spring, whose waters finally reach the Tiber. Its fame was in 
part due to a fine local breed of snow-white cattle, whose color 
was thought to result from their drinking the pure water of the 
stream and feeding upon the luxuriant pastures of the adjoining 
valley.” The river was personified as a god, whose temple stood 
near the source, a feature mentioned by Pliny, who describes the 
fount and river in some detail: 


% Vergil, Aen. vimt, 31; rx, 680.  Vergil,Geor.11,14f. "* Epist. vin, 17, 3. 

8 Carm. 1, 31, 7 f. 6 ry, 348-350. ® Aen. vit, 29-34. 

® Cf. Vergil, Geor. 1, 146-148; Juvenal x11, 13; Propertius m, 19, 25 f.: “Where 
Clitumnus shrouds his fair stream in his own beloved grove, and with his waters laves 
the snow-white kine.” ® Fist. vi, 8. 
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the spring, at the foot of a hill covered with venerable cyprus trees, bursting 
forth into a pool so glassy clear that one may count the pebbles at its bottom; 
the river’s banks clothed with ash and poplar trees, whose green is reflected 
in the icy-cold translucent water; and nearby a temple wherein is a shrine 
to the river god Clitumnus, the walls of which bear many an inscription in 
praise of the river and its tutelary deity. 


There is little to show that the Romans appreciated the beauty 

of their lakes. Vergil’s reference, in a passage discussed above, to 
the great lakes of the north seems to refer merely to their size 
and usefulness as highways of travel and commerce. To be sure 
the charm of Catullus’ villa, immortalized in one of his best-known 
lyrics,“ is due largely to his description of a single feature of its 
surroundings, the transparent waters of the Lago di Garda with its 
innumerable ripples laughing in very joy of welcome to the owner 
of the villa returning from Asia—waters which, owing to the orien- 
tation of the lake, reflected the sun’s rays during most of the day- 
light hours. Just so the praise of the Lago di Como has its basis 
for the most part in its beautiful surroundings. Claudian mentions 
the shady olive trees with which its banks are clothed and its 
fresh-water crests which rise in imitation of the waves of the sea.® 
Praise of this lake’s surroundings is, however, sung most fully by 
Cassiodorus :* 
In the background are lofty mountains whose slopes are studded with bright 
villas; below these extends a girdle of olive trees; above the villas are vine- 
yards, while still farther up are thick chestnut forests; and from the hillsides 
streams of snowy clearness come dashing down into the lake. 


Hot springs were not a rare phenomenon in various parts of 
ancient Italy, as indeed thermal springs and sources of sulphurous 
and other vapors are not rare today. A celebrated source of hot 
mineral waters at Aponus (near Padua) is called a “boon to man- 
kind”’ by Silius Italicus,®’ and is eulogized by Cassiodorus® as a 
marvelous provision of nature, whereby the opposing elements of 
fire and water are so harmoniously blended as to soothe pain and 
remove the ailments of man. Claudian in a poem of a hundred 


* XXxI. % De Bell. Goth. 319 f. % Variae xt, 14. 
87 x11, 218. % V ariae 11, 39. 
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verses, after lauding this spring’s potency in prolonging life for 
the dwellers of Antenor’s city, continues: 


Hail to thee, stream, generous giver of the waters of healing, chief glory of 
the land of Italy, source for soothing a country’s pain, common helper of 
those who minister cure, and a present deity for whose aid there is naught to 
pay. ... Happy ye whose lot it is to possess Aponus for your own! 


Most frequently mentioned, most important because of their min- 
eral properties, and most popular because of their enchanting sur- 
roundings were the hot springs of Baiae, than which, says Pliny,”° 
none anywhere were more copious or more beneficial to sufferers, 
because of their different mineral qualities and varying tempera- 
tures. Also held in great repute were the springs near Sinuessa,” 
whose mild climate was believed to add to their efficacy. Thither 
went the Emperor Claudius for the recovery of his health because 
of its mild climate and salubrious waters.” But in renown far ex- 
ceeding any Roman hot spring, indeed of such fame as few foun- 
tains of earth have known, is the Fons Bandusiae of Horace’s 
Sabine estate.” Once he mentions its never failing flow; again 
he says” it is so copious that it might fittingly give its name to 
the Digentia, “than which the Hebrus that winds his way through 
Thrace is not more cool, is not more pure.’”’ Nothing less than the 
tenderest feeling for this fountain’s beauty and purity, and its 


8° Carm. Min. xxvi. 

70 N.H. xxxt, 2, 4 f. Strabo also says (v, 2, 9) these springs were the most widely 
renowned of all known to him. 

™ Martial v1, 42, 5; Silius Italicus vim, 527. 

™ Tacitus, Ann. x11, 66. 

7 After having visited two sites claimed for this spring, that at Palazzo San Gervasio, 
some six miles from Venusia, and that of the Sabine farm, the writer is convinced that 
the spring of the latter is the one which Horace has immortalized. So far as we know 
the poet never returned to his native surroundings. It would be strange indeed for him 
to refer so feelingly to an object like a spring (not a great landmark as is Mount Vultur, 
not very near his home, and hardly an object of daily intimacy), the association with 
which had been severed by long lapse of years. Cf. Frank, Catullus and Horace: New 
York, Henry Holt and Co. (1928), 185 f.: ““Bandusia becomes a matter of religious faith 
to every devotee of Horace. . .. My Bandusia [of the Sabine estate] is the only spring 
I know of that has the picturesque situation and the generous rush of water that would 
merit comparison with Castalia and Hippocrene.” 

% Sat. 11, 6, 2. % Epist. 1, 16, 12-14. 
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contribution to his own serenity of soul could have caused Horace 
to dedicate to its praise the celebrated ode in which he speaks of 
the spring as more clear than crystal, as safely protected from 
the dog-star’s fury, and as bringing a delicious refreshment to 
weary bullocks and wandering sheep with its waters that leap 
babbling from the hollow rocks.” 


7 Carm., 111, 13. 

















THE SEISACHTHEIA AND INFLATION 


By ALBERT BILLHEIMER 
New York University 


Classicists delight in drawing parallels between the world in 
which they live and the world in which they think, and their 
hearts warm toward those outside their own profession who illus- 
trate the present by allusions to the past. Prohibition found its 
analogy in the suppressive discipline of ancient Sparta, and now 
the monetary measures of our government are compared with 
the reforms of Solon the Athenian. 

When Solon legislated for the Athenians at the beginning of the 
sixth century B.c., he introduced a measure for the relief of debtors, 
called seisachtheia and a change in the currency. These reforms 
are usually understood to have consisted of two distinct meas- 
ures, the one, a cancelation of debts, the other, an increase of 
the coinage. Some, however, believe that this legislation should be 
referred to only one measure—the increase of the coinage, and that 
the so-called cancelation of debts was merely the practical reduc- 
tion of principal and interest resulting naturally from the de- 
valuation of the currency. Certainly there is evidence for each 
view, but when, in the interest of either view, part of the evidence 
is ignored, whether consciously or unconsciously, then the impres- 
sion is misleading. 

In an editorial entitled ““The New Seisacthea,”’ which appeared 
in a recent issue of a leading newspaper,” the writer unconsciously 
assumed as a proved fact the identity of the Seisachtheia and the 
reform of the currency and measures. He says in part: 

1 For the literature on the subject see The Cambridge Ancient History, 1v, 620-623; 
Busolt, Griech. Gesch.*, 1, 259, n. 2; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v., DeodxGea, Solon. The general 
opinion, now as in antiquity, favors a cancelation of debts, though there is disagree- 


ment as to the extent of its application. 
2? The New York Times, Jan. 20, 1934. 
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This [the Seisacthea] was the name given to the ordinance of Solon, meaning 
“a shaking off of burdens.” Specifically, it referred to the burdens of debt. 
Plutarch’s comment is that this term meant both the lessening of the interest 
on obligations (“which sufficiently pleased the people’’) and enlarging the 
“measures,” and “raising the value” of money as follows: “He made a pound 
which before passed for seventy-three drachmas go for a hundred, so that, 
though the number of pieces in the payment was equal, the value was less, 
which proved a considerable benefit to those that were to discharge great 
debts. 


But, surprisingly, he adds that this implied “no loss to the 
creditors.’ 
Another writer‘ says: 


The first deliberate inflation of the currency which we know about was the 
comparatively mild step in this direction which took place in 596 B.c. at 
Athens in the course of the reforms brought about by the wise Solon. . . . In 
Athens at this time there were in general circulation only the coins of Aegina. 
Athens apparently had as yet no coinage of her own. All business was carried 
on and accounts made out in the currency of Aegina, the most important 
denomination of which was the stater or two-drachma piece. This coin 
weighed about 123 grammes, and fifty of them (that is, 100 drachmas of 6} 
grammes) went to the Aeginetan mina. Solon desired above all else to be 
eminently fair to all parties, to assist the oppressed debtors without causing 
too much injury to the creditor classes (would that that principle were more 
in evidence today). He therefore introduced the Euboic mina, also divided 
into 100 drachmas. But note that the Euboic mina was equal in weight to 
only 70 Aeginetan drachms. Thus, while the debtors paid their principal and 
interest in the same number of drachms, they did it with a drachma weighing 
only 4.21 grammes as against the Aeginetan of 6.25. . . . Not only did Solon 
do this, but he also increased the weights and measures in general use, so 
that the purchaser got more in quantity for his lighter drachma. As Androtion 
says, Solon did not cancel the debts . . . but moderated the interest. Debtors 
paid the same number of drachmas which they had borrowed, but in drachms 
of less weight, ‘“‘thus those who had sums to pay were gainers, while those 
who received them were no losers.”’® 


This writer ignores the evidence for the existence of a separate 
measure for the relief of debtors by the cancelation of their obliga- 


* “Plutarch’s comment” (Sol. 15) is a quotation of Androtion’s opinion. 

‘Edward T. Newell, “Inflation in Ancient Times, as Exemplified by Coinage,” 
Numismatist, xtvm (1934), 19. 

® Beloch (Griech. Gesch.*, 1, 1, 364) dates Solon’s archonship in 594 or 592 B.c. 
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tions and assumes that this relief was the direct result of inflation. 

It is not my purpose, primarily, to try to refute Androtion and 
the other ancient authorities who held the same view,* and it may 
be a fact that Solon’s increase of the currency did produce the re- 
sult described by Androtion—after its introduction. However, it 
is not fair to charge inflation with operating to produce the specific 
effect called the Seisachtheia, if the latter occurred before the 
enactment of the former, and was, in reality, the cancelation of 
debts. For this view of the case the evidence is so strong that it 
deserves restating, even though it is well known. 

First, let us look at the expressions used for the action on the 
debts. The word generally used by Aristotle,’ and also by Plu- 
tarch,* is aroxorn,® “cutting off.” Percy Gardner’ says that this 
word means “‘mutilation rather than destruction” and translates 
it as “cutting down,” and he believes that “the proceeding of 
Solon might be regarded equally well in either aspect, as a diminu- 
tion of the debt, or as a lightening of the interest.” Thus he would 
bring the accounts of Aristotle and Plutarch into harmony with 
Androtion’s view that the relief of debtors was the result of the 
increase of the currency. 

The following two passages are cited" to show that d4roxorn, as 
applied to debts, means “cancelation.” 




































Andocides, I, 88: ras pwév dixas, & dvdpes, kal ras duairas érounoare 
kupias elvar, drdcac év Snuoxparoupévp (7H) woder eyévovTo, Srws pHre 
xpeGv amoxorral elev unre dixar dvddixor yiyvowrTo, dd\dXa TSv ldlwy cvpBoralwy 
ai mpateas elev. 


Plato, Rep. 565E, 566A: dp’ obv otrw xai ds dv Sqyouv mpoerrws, AaBav 
adddpa weOdyevov SxAov, wh ardcxnTrar EudvdAiov aluaros, GAN’ ddixws 
éractimpevos, ola 5) didrodow, els Sixaorhpia &ywv prarhov7, Biov avdpds 
apavifwr, yAwTTy TE Kal orépatt avoclw yevduevos dévov avyyevols, Kal 


6 Very little of the tradition, as we have it, antedates the fourth century, and, as 
Beloch observes (loc. cit. n. 1) at that time the exact nature of the Seisachtheia was no 
longer known. 

7 Const. of Athens, vi, 1, 2; x, 1; x1, 2; x1, 4; xm, 3. 

8 Plutarch, Sol. 15; Mor. 807E. 

® Used also by Heraclides (1, 5=F HG, u, 208), and Hesychius, s.v. DacdxPea. 

10 History of Ancient Coinage, 146. 

1 Liddell and Scott, rev. ed., 5.0. d0-xowéopat. 
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dvipnrarf xal droxrivyly xal droonualyy xpedv re droxords xal yijs 
dvadacpov.'? 


It is impossible to harmonize the word 4roxorn with Androtion’s 
view, and Androtion himself does not try to do so, for, instead of 
using it and putting his own interpretation upon it, he rejects it 
specifically in favor of another word, perpidrns.” 

At the time when the action on debts was taken there occurred 
an incident which is important in this connection. Advance in- 
formation of Solon’s proposed action became known to several 
of his friends, who used it for speculation. ““These persons,” says 
Aristotle,“ “borrowed money and bought up a large amount of 
land, and so, when, a short time afterwards, all debts were can- 
celed, they became wealthy.’’” Plutarch adds that Solon, to clear 
himself of the suspicion of implication, canceled the obligations of 
his personal debtors in full, according to the law. 

It seems clear from the above evidence that both Aristotle and 
Plutarch conceived the Seisachtheia to be a sweeping" cancelation 
of debts, and that the acceptance of Androtion’s view simply 
charges Aristotle and Plutarch, as well as most of the ancient 
authorities whom the latter consulted, with a complete mis- 
understanding of Solon’s action. . 

Second, we come to the argument from probability, based upon 
the circumstances of the case. Aristotle repeatedly emphasizes the 
growth of economic depression and social unrest during the years 
preceding Solon. He says: 


There was contention for a long time between the upper classes and the 
populace. . . . The poorer classes, men, women, and children, were the serfs 


8 Cf. Sandys, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, p. 21, n. The other expressions which 
are used by our sources are consistent with the interpretation of dwoxorf as “cancela- 
tion”: Plutarch, Sol. 15, f.; Philochorus, fr. 57 (FHG, 1, 393 f.); Diogenes Laertius 1, 
45; Dionysius of Halicarnassus v, 65, 1; Dio Chrysostom xxx1, 69. 

#8 Plutarch, Sol. 15. M4 Op. cit., v1, 2. 

% This and the following quotations from Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens are in 
Kenyon’s translation. 

Sol. 15:a\Ad rovro pty dvOds EAOOn 7d EyxAnua Trois rere TadavTors: Tocaira yap ebpéOn 
davelfwy xal radra rpGros adixe xara rdv vouov. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, loc. cit. 

1” Adcock (The Combridge Ancient History, tv, 38) thinks it most unlikely that Solon 
“went beyond the grievance and cancelled also commercial debts and contracts in 
which personal servitude was not involved.” 
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of the rich. . . . They cultivated the lands of the rich at the rent of a sixth 
part of the produce. The whole country was in the hands of a few persons, and 
if the tenants failed to pay their rent they were liable to be haled into slavery, 
and their children with them. All loans were secured upon the debtor’s 
person, a custom which prevailed until the time of Solon. . . . But the hard- 
est and bitterest part of the constitution in the eyes of the masses was their 
state of serfdom.'* 


Again, at the end of the description of Draco’s constitution: 


Any person who felt himself wronged might lay an information before the 
Council of Areopagus, on declaring what law was broken by the wrong done 
to him. But, as has been said before, loans were secured upon the persons of 
the debtors, and the land was in the hands of a few.’® 


The situation develops rapidly to its crisis: 


Seeing that such was the organization of the constitution, and that the many 
were in slavery to the few, the people rose against the upper class. The strife 
was keen, and for a long time the two parties were face to face with one an- 
other, till at last, by common consent, they appointed Solon to be mediator 
and archon, and committed the whole constitution to his hands.” 


Plutarch’s account is similar, and he adds the information that 


the most and strongest were banding together and were calling upon one 
another not to put up with conditions, but to choose one trustworthy man 
as leader, to free the defaulters, to redivide the land, and to change the con- 
stitution completely.” 


After reading this description one cannot help feeling that the 
condition of the country was desperate and that relief could be 
secured only by quick and radical action by an individual whose 
word should be final. The quicker remedy, cancelation of debts, 
fits the situation better than the slower process of changing the 
currency. 

Solon, in one of his poems,” states the result of his reform in 
terms too strong to be explained by a mere lessening of principal 
and interest through inflation. He says: 

O mighty mother of the Olympian gods, 


Dark Earth, thou best canst witness, from whose breast 
I swept the pillars broad-cast planted there, 


18 Const. of Athens, 1. 9 Thid., tv, 4, 5. 2 Thid., v, 1, 2. 
™ Sol. 13. @ Aristotle, Const. of Athens, xtt. 
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And made thee free, who hadst been slave of yore. 
And many a man whom fraud or law had sold 
Far from his god-built land, an outcast slave, 

I brought again to Athens; yea, and some, 

Exiles from home through debt’s oppressive load, 
Speaking no more the dear Athenian tongue, 

But wandering far and wide, I brought again; 
And those that here in vilest slavery 

Crouched ’neath a master’s frown, I set them free. 
Thus might and right were yoked in harmony, 
Since by the force of law I won my ends 

And kept my promise. 


Subsequent events show that Solon’s legislation did not prove 
acceptable to the people. “Some found the cause and justification 
of their discontent in the abolition of debts, because thereby they 
had been reduced to poverty.’ Later, those “who had been 
deprived of the debts due to them, from motives of poverty” 
joined the party of Pisistratus.* And the poor were dissatisfied 
because Solon did not divide up the land.” Solon’s act had been 
too radical for the rich, not radical enough for the poor.* This 
result is best explained by an outright cancellation of debts. 

Regarding the order of legislation, Aristotle says: 

As soon as he was at the head of affairs, Solon liberated the people once and 
for all by prohibiting all loans on the security of the debtor’s person: and at 
the same time he made laws by which he canceled all debts, public and 
private. This measure is commonly called the Seisachtheia, since thereby the 
people had their loads removed from them. . . .2” Next Solon drew up a con- 
stitution and enacted new laws. . . .2* Before the period of his legislation he 
made his abolition of debts, and after it his increase in the standards of weights 
and measures, and of the currency.”® 


The order of events is given thus: (1) abolition of debts, (2) general 
legislation, (3) increase of the currency. Plutarch*®® also gives the 


% Tbid., xm, 3. Cf. Plutarch, Sol. 16. 

™ Tbid., xm, 5. *% Plutarch, loc. cit. 

%* As Aly says (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. DéAwv), “the cancelation of debts and the re- 
distribution of land are the slogans of the radicals down to the end of the Roman re- 
public.” It seems most probable that Solon conceded the former, while he denied the 
latter. 

” Aristotle, op. cit., v1, 1. % Tbid., vu, 1. % Tbid., x, 1. 

% Sol. 15. So also Diogenes Laertius, loc. cit. 
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cancelation of debts as Solon’s first act. Both Aristotle and Plu- 
tarch regard the cancelation of debts as emergency legislation, 
which is distinct from the change in currency. 

The evidence of Aristotle and Plutarch is clearly in favor of 
interpreting the Seisachtheia as an act of cancelation, distinct from, 
and prior to, the monetary reform. Recognition of the force of this 
evidence is, unfortunately, distasteful to some, particularly at the 
present time, for it deprives them of a splendid illustration of the 
direct effect of inflation. 

In drawing parallels one should keep in mind the many differ- 
ences between an ancient city-state and a modern territorial state 
such as our own. The analogies between Solon’s legislation and 
ours seem to me to be general, rather than specific. The Seisach- 
theia may be compared with the emergency measures adopted at 
the beginning of the present administration. The object of each 
was to relieve the immediate pressure of conditions. Through 
Solon’s act the state summarily canceled the obligations between 
citizen and citizen and between citizen and State. While the 
debtor was freed from servitude and debt, he was still left economi- 
cally dependent. The burden of relief for the debtor was borne by 
the creditor. On the other hand, our government did not ar- 
bitrarily disturb existing obligations but provided direct relief for 
the needy and work for the unemployed and, in general, sought to 
establish conditions through which the debtor might be enabled 
to work out his own financial salvation. Thus the burden of relief 
does not fall upon the creditor class only but is assumed by the 
government and passed on to all the taxpayers of a given financial 
rating. 

As to the monetary reform itself, we cannot dogmatize upon the 
object and the specific results™ of the devaluation of the drachma 


% Seltman (Athens, its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion, 16-18) says 
that Solon adopted “a standard the same as that already in use at Corinth” and 
Cyrene... “a far-sighted reform that would open the way to the world-markets,”’ espe- 
cially Egypt, “and to prosperity for Athens.” Cf. Adcock, op. cit., 39. Milne says (JHS, 
L [1930], 184): “Practically what the reform of Solon meant was the stabilisation of 
the Attic drachma and its embodiment in a national coinage, whereby he secured the 
Attic farmers against the money lenders who exploited, foreign exchange values, and 
gave the Athenian traders a definite basis for prices in a currency guaranteed by the 
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involved in the increase of the currency. Despite Plutarch’s 
naively optimisti. explanation, we do know that domestic condi- 
tions went from bad to worse, and that a higher standard of 
coinage was introduced later, probably by Pisistratus. 

The events of the years following Solon’s legislation are instruc- 
tive but not necessarily prophetic of an analogy in our own situa- 
tion. Solon’s remedial measures, whatever temporary relief they 
gave, still left the old system intact—the rich and the poor and the 
gulf between. There was compromise but no settlement. The result 
was natural. As soon as one faction found a leader who combined 
the qualities of strength, personality, and diplomacy, that faction 
triumphed—and it was the under-privileged class. 





State. This accords with the belief, which is generally held, that there had been no 
Attic coinage before Solon’s time: the silver money in circulation in Attica was unques- 
tionably Aeginetan or of the Aeginetan standard, and, if there had been coins struck 
by Athens on this standard, the substitution for them of a new coinage on a lighter 
standard would have advantaged the State, but not the farmers: the benefit which the 
farmers derived from the Solonian reform was largely implicit in the supersession of a 
foreign currency by a native one.” 

*® Milne (op. cit., 182) thinks there is some justification for this explanation, “since 
the receivers were in as good a position as before, so long as they confined their opera- 
tions to the Athenian market: it was only those who were engaged in international 
finance who would suffer.” 














BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS! 


By Catia A, GUYLES 
University of Wisconsin 


As a beginning, let us accept Homer’s picture of Scylla and 
Charybdis in the translation of A. T. Murray, Professor Emeritus 
of Greek at Stanford University: 

Now on the other path are two cliffs, one of which reaches with its sharp 
peak to the broad heaven and a dark cloud surrounds it. This never melts 
away, nor does clear sky ever surround that peak in summer or in harvest 
time. No mortal man could scale it or set foot upon the top, not though he had 
twenty hands and feet; for the rock is smooth, as if it were polished. And in 
the midst of the cliff is a dim cave. Therein dwells Scylla—yelping horribly. 
. .. But the other cliff is lower—they are close to each other; and on it is a 
great fig tree with rich foliage, but beneath this divine Charybdis sucks down 
the black water.? 

Now, permit me to change the wording of the picture. Scylla 
occupies her inaccessible cave, surrounded by ablatives of accord- 
ance and of source, subjunctives of characteristic, protases and 
apodoses in indirect discourse, and other strong and firmly rooted 
plants which have flourished about her dwelling-place for cen- 
turies. For the modern youth without the benefit of the scaling 
ladders and ropes of English grammar, transfer of training, rote 
memorization, and unquestioning obedience, the cliff inhabited by 
Scylla—now called “Latin Language”—is nearly insurmountable. 
Shall we encourage him to steer to the right and try to climb the 
cliff only to have him return to us disheartened and discouraged 
by his attempt to reach the (to him) inaccessible abode of the 
enchantress? Have you forgotten the six men sacrificed to Scylla in 
Homer’s story? 

1 Read at the thirty-third annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, Nashville, March 25, 1937. 

2 Homer, The Odyssey, with an English Translation by A. T. Murray, Vol. 1 (Loeb 


Classical Library): London, William Heinemann; Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1919), excerpts from Od. x11, 73-104. 
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Charybdis (also called “Latin Language”’) situated on the ex- 
treme left, lives among lower and more accessible rocks, so close 
to the shore that the ripples and bubbles of motivation, aptitudes 
and skills, practical purposes of education, social interests, func- 
tional approach beset the entrance with a great roaring which 
almost deafens the ears of the curious who approach in fear and 
trembling. Only the brave in spirit will go near this whirlpool. 

Forget our title for the time being and visit with me two classes 
in high-school Latin meeting in the same community on the same 
day. As we stand in the hall near the entrance to Miss Scylla’s 
classroom we find students repeating declensions and conjugations 
in nervous, strained voices. If we inquire the reason for this, we 
are told in tearful tones: ‘“‘We don’t understand why, but we have 
to learn this rigamarole. Teacher says we’ll understand it some 
time if we just keep on memorizing.” We follow them into class, 
covered by the mantle of invisibility borrowed from Aeneas and 
Achates. Books are closed, discipline is almost military. At the 
command of the teacher, pupils “‘stand and recite orally” or “‘pass 
to the board and write.’”’ At the end of the period another declen- 
sion is assigned to be memorized, and so the drudgery goes on 
until five noun declensions, four conjugations of verbs, three 
adjective declensions, and all the irregular nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, and pronouns are memorized. Interspersed with these 
lessons on forms there may be some learning of rules of syntax 
exemplified by the translation of sentences with as little connection 
with one another as the following: 

1. The old man on his death-bed called his sons to him. 

2. Advancing to the front line, he addressed the troops and ordered them to 
attack. 

or 


1. The women are approaching. 
2. Friendship remains. 
3. Numa comes but does not stay. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast and so, day after day, 
with tears and dissatisfaction the majority of students in this 
class continue. The more they commit to memory, the easier it 
becomes, and finally the survivors can memorize almost painlessly. 
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Some students thoroughly enjoy this cultivation of memory and 
are given excellent grades by the teacher in charge. 

They are the ones, usually, for whom the translation work of 
the second year is so difficult. Now they are encouraged to do their 
own work—not to memorize the translation of some one else, be 
he Loeb Library author or fellow-student. This change in approach 
is difficult in the extreme. Such students can memorize five lines 
or even ten, but when the class is asked to think the specific prob- 
lem of translation through, it becomes confusion worse confounded 
for the students whose minds are still a hodge-podge of forms 
and rules—memorized but only partially understood. If they are 
given a start with exspectdvi they can finish it perfectly with the 
perfect endings and long marks in their proper places, but when 
they meet Copiae hostium exercitum Romanum exspectdvérunt, it 
takes a long time to locate and translate the verb form correctly. 

Now, let’s visit the other school building. Here there is no need 
for invisibility, but we do need to be on the alert to keep from 
being bumped into and jostled by a group of “‘ninth-graders” run- 
ning toward the Latin room. If we keep our balance and follow 
them, we shall find each one (as long as there is room at the board) 
taking from the teacher a slip of paper with some directions on it. 
It may read: “pond and portd, present and future tense’’ or 
“decline fortis in all genders.’”’ This is not very different from the 
directions given in Miss Scylla’s class but the student attitude is 
very different. Ask a question about why they are doing this and 
the answer is forthcoming. ‘‘We need to know the different tense 
forms in order to read our Latin stories. This is one way to learn 
them. Teacher gives us extra credit if we can finish the four tense 
forms before the class bell rings.’”’ The “extra credit” may be 
Madame Charybdis’ “motivation,” these students may be ‘“‘show- 
ing aptitudes and acquiring skills” but the difference in student 
attitude and in results which carry over into second year is what 
interests me. To these students, although they came last Septem- 
ber to their first Latin class without a knowledge of pronouns, 
clauses, tenses, cases, and conjugations, Latin from the first day 
has been a language with a story to tell. When they have met a 
new form in action, they have been interested to see where it be- 
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longed in the declension or conjugation, and when they under- 
stand what they are learning and why, there is a real eagerness for 
mastery. 

They were able to translate “Frdter régis erat patruus filidrum 
régis” before they were sure that régis was a genitive singular and 
certainly before they could decline a third declension noun. They 
approach Madame Charybdis with questions like the following: 
“‘Patrum looks like an accusative singular form but that won’t 
fit in here. What else can it be?” Their teacher has two courses 
open to her. She may say, ‘‘Why, that’s the ending for Genitive 
Plural of third declension,” or she may raise a counter-question: 
“What case would fit in, in this sentence?” They get themselves 
into difficulties caused by logical thinking, wrongly applied, like 
the “ninth-grader” who had been studying signs for future tense 
and then translated ¢ibi (a form new to him) as “you will.” 

To one interested in helping students to attain the ability to 
read and comprehend Latin, neither Miss Scylla’s way nor that of 
Madame Charybdis seems perfect. Probably there is no one 
perfect way for all teachers of any subject. Guy M. Wilson, of 
Boston University, has said (Education, Foreword, February, 1937): 

The teacher who uses only a single technique is no further along in the 
teaching game than is the golfer who plays the entire course with a single 
club. The above-average good golfer carries from ten to fourteen clubs. The 
good teacher needs a battery of techniques—some of which are in constant 
use—others of which apply to certain types of subject matter or under special 
circumstances. Teaching is not a one-club game. 


But (to return to our title) may there not be a smoother course 
to our destination than the steep cliff inhabited by Scylla or the 
uproarious confusion caused by Charybdis? Certainly there are 
excellent teachers whose methods belong in both schools of 
thought. Because one believes in the grammar method, it is not 
necessary to insist, as a friend of mine does: “I’ve taught it this 
way for twenty years and I’m not going to change now.” Because 
one believes in the motivated approach based on student interest, 
it is not necessary to spend valuable class time carving soap 
statues and building Caesar’s bridges. There is a stretch of smooth 
and swift water affording a clear passage between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. There are points of agreement between the two extremes of 
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belief in methods. Both sides agree that their aim is to help stu- 
dents to read and comprehend Latin; both agree that a knowledge 
of vocabulary is essential to this ability. Some argue that a knowl- 
edge of forms memorized in paradigms is of vast assistance; others 
insist that mere recognition of the forms is all that is needed for 
accurate understanding. One group recognizes translation as the 
only valid proof of understanding; another section will accept 
Latin answers to Latin questions as proof of comprehension. 

The time has passed when teachers of the ‘‘old school” —if you 
care to use that term—can shrug their shoulders and say: “Latin 
never has been taught that way. It can’t be done.” It has been 
done. Students have been taught and tested by unbiased educators 
who were seeking for facts—not theories. 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, in School and Society for August 31, 1935, 
concludes an appraisal of newer practices in teaching with 
vitalized language approach, reading Latin as Latin, use of many easy Latin 
texts, functional study of grammar, and realia do not detract from scholarship 
in Latin. If anything, these practices enrich pupil achievement both in meas- 
urable and unmeasurable outcomes. 


What would constitute a safe strait between the rocks of our 
imaginary Scylla on the one hand and the waves of Charybdis 
on the other? Each instructor must make his own choice, including 
his own favorite foibles and excluding his pet peeves. 

One course of procedure which has proved practical includes the 
following concepts. (1) Latin is a language. The students are 
interested in language or they wouldn’t be in this class. Let’s not 
lose this language interest. (2) Reading or speaking any language 
aloud is often the first step toward understanding its ideas. 
There is something in the sound of the spoken words which helps 
the mind to grasp the thought of a passage. Since most of us have 
little opportunity for speaking conversational Latin, our alterna- 
tive course is to read Latin aloud as an aid to understanding. Here 
again you will find students interested in their own ability to read a 
foreign tongue—again a real language interest. (3) Latin cannot be 
understood without attention to forms and endings. It is essential 
that our students realize the importance of these endings. Perhaps 
the simplest way to achieve mastery of the forms is by learning 
them in the orderly paradigm form after they have first occurred in 
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connected discourse and after the students’ interest has in this way 
been directed toward them. For the third time—this is a language 
interest. Let’s cultivate it. (4) No language can be perfectly under- 
stood without a knowledge of vocabulary. The most interesting 
way to learn new words is to meet them in connected sentences 
which tell a story. If the words are met often enough they become 
part of the reader’s equipment. My students like to review by use 
of a word list the meanings of the words which they have already 
met several times in their Latin reading. This is where they drill on 
principal parts and English meanings. But this drill comes after 
they have had considerable experience with the words in context. 
(5) Latin can be understood without translation, but it is difficult 
to prove understanding without translation. Possibly this may 
be due to the training of Latin teachers. One of my colleagues sug- 
gests that translation is the easiest way for the teacher to assure 
herself of the students’ understanding and hence the one most 
used. Suppose, in considering this point we accept the fact that 
there are two kinds of reading in any language; one, the slow and 
careful method where the subject-matter is so valuable that every 
word must be considered and appreciated; the other, the method 
of reading for the story, employed by most of us in our reading of 
English or any other modern language. Material of the first kind 
is worth careful translation. Perhaps the reading of the second 
type may be one step in a careful translation program. At any 
rate, let’s keep up the interest in reading Latin as a language of 
ideas. Why not have the same class read some of each type of 
material? They will enjoy the variety. 

Here we have five ideas collected from experience on both sides 
of the channel in several years of experience. It is not necessary to 
cling high and dry to the rocks of Scylla nor be dashed about 
breathlessly in the waves of Charybdis. Horace was not wrong, 
even with respect to methods of teaching Latin, when he said: 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
sordibus tecti. . . .* 


* Carm. m1, 10, 5-7. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


THE SUPERLATIVE AS A COMPARATIVE 
IN JOHN I, 15 


Even the most casual reader of New Testament Greek has no- 
ticed the use of the superlative in John 1, 15, drt rp&rés pov Fv, a 
superlative that cannot be transferred into English—hence the 
translation “for he was before me.” The Vulgate gives no hint of 
the original superlative in its quia prior me erat. In general this 
superlative in John is thought to be due to the fact that the 
disciple was not a Greek but learned the Greek language after 
reaching maturity. There is an exact parallel in the hypothesis to 
Euripides’ Phoenissae, an hypothesis assigned to that great au- 
thority, Aristophanes the Grammarian. This hypothesis tells that 
Eteocles and Polynices decided to share the throne of Thebes 
alternately and that Eteocles as the elder held the throne the first 
year, 'Ereox\jjs dre rpGros dv rod dbeAgod kal mpGros ris dpxis HWaro. 
Scholarship hardly produced a greater master of Greek literature 
and language than this Aristophanes; hence John had the best 
possible authority, although he did not know it, when he wrote the 
to us difficult construction rp&rés pov. 

Luke in the first verse of the Acts refers to his gospel as rév 
mp@rov dévyov, and on the use of this superlative Sir William Ram- 
say’ bases his argument that the superlative must refer to more 
than two—hence Luke must have written a third book, now lost. 
The book of the Acts does have a most indefinite conclusion, as it 
leaves Paul still preaching and teaching in a hired house in Rome, 
with no hint of his final fate. This indefinite ending and the super- 


1 Cf. St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen*: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1898), 23 and 27 f. 
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lative in the first verse led Sir William to believe that Luke wrote 
another book which told of the last years and the death of Paul. 
He brushes aside the superlative I have quoted from John, on 
the assumption that John had no real mastery of Greek and that 
his idiom would not apply to Luke, whose Greek is the best of that 
century; but even Luke had no such grasp of the Greek language 
as Aristophanes the Grammarian. This hypothesis shows that 
mp@ros may be used with the genitive as if it were a comparative 
when but two are involved and also that it may be used without 
the genitive in an absolute sense when but two are mentioned. 
This shows that John here wrote good Greek and it shows that 
the phrase rév rprov déyov can be used of two books and also that, 
however desirable a third book by Luke might have been, there is 
nothing in the first verse of the Acts to suggest it. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON THE LUDUS DE MORTE CLAUDIT CAESARIS 


In A pocolocyntosis v1 Fever, who is trying to disparage the liter- 
ary pretensions of Claudius, points out that the old prevaricator, 
with all his Homeric affectations, was born a Gaul and not a 
Greek; and she goes on to rebuke Hercules for not recognizing this 
deceit: Tu autem, qui plura loca calcasti quam ullus mulio per petu- 
arius, Lugudunensis scire debes et multa milia inter Xanthum et 
Rhodanum interesse. Mention of the rivers is, on the face of it, 
simply a geographical illustration of the distinction which Fever 
is making; but Birt' saw in it something more. He suggested that 
there were puns concealed in the names of the rivers: that the 
difference between a Gaul and a Greek is as great not only as the 
distance from the Rhone to the Xanthus, but also as the difference 
between “red” and “yellow.”” To me this seems unlikely, for, al- 
though “Xanthus” certainly means “yellow,” “Rhodanus”’ does 
not ordinarily mean “‘red’’; and one would expect the same kind 
of pun to lurk in both words. 


1 Cf. Theodor Birt, De Senecae A pocolocyntosi et A potheosi Lucubratio (Ind. Lect. 
Acad. Marpurgensi, hib. 1888-89): Marburg (1888). 
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The Greek word fodavés is connected with the verb xpadaw and 
means “quivering” or “‘shaking.”’ If there are puns on these words, 
I wonder if it is not better to see in ““Xanthus” a reference to a 
“blond man” and in “Rhodanus”’ a reference to a “shaking man.” 
It is easy to guess who they would be: the “blond man”’ is clearly 
Sulpicius Flavus, who we know’ was a friend and assistant of 
Claudius in his literary pursuits. Of course, we do not know that 
he was blond, but “Xanthus” renders “Flavus’’; and actually he 
may have been a Greek who translated his name into Latin. The 
“shaking man” obviously would be Claudius himself, whose mobile 
caput is twice singled out for satire in the A pocolocyntosis (v and 
vi). If this is true, the author apparently thinks that the literary 
attainments of his palsied prince are a borrowed accomplishment. 

VAN JOHNSON 
Turts COLLEGE 


THE SOURCES OF THE SCAMANDER 


Kpour 6’ txavov xaddrppbw'tvOa be rnyal 

docal dvalacovor XKapudvdpou divjevros. 

} pev yap 0’ bdart Arap@ peer, audi be xamvds 

vylyverat && abrijs ws el rupds alfopévoro’ 

} 5 érépn Oépet rpopéer éixvia xaddtn 

h xo Puxph, # t bdaros kpvordddw (JI., xx, 147-152). 

The Homeric commentators are as a body united in regarding 
this passage as a description of the spot where the Scamander had 
its sole origin. The assumption is of course at variance with JI. 
x11, 21, where it is implied that the river rises in Mt. Ida, unless 
we believe that Ilium stood on the slope of that mountain. But 
the recent studies that have been made in the Troad have gone 
far toward rendering it certain that the Hissarlik-Troy equation 
postulated by Schliemann cannot be overthrown. 

It should be obvious to even a casual reader of the Jliad that 
this passage presents the same sort of difficulty that is found 
elsewhere in Homer by reason of the fact that the Homeric poems 
antedate the period in Greek usage when the definite article func- 
tions readily. That is to say, do we have to do here with the sources 


? Cf. Suetonius, Div. Claud. tv, 5 and x11, 1. 
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of the Scamander, to the exclusion of the possibility of any other’s 
existing? Or is our attention drawn merely to two particular 
sources out of an indeterminate number? The situation is alto- 
gether different from Od. xx, 562, where the Gates of Dreams 
are clearly limited to two; for there we are provided with a de- 
tailed description of the situation; here we are in the midst of 
narrative, and attention is concentrated on the é@a. 

Out of the twenty-five passages in the Homeric poems in which 
—in addition to this one—the adjective douéds occurs, there are at 
least three that definitely involve the consideration of two persons 
or things out of a larger existing number. In all these, as here, the 
plural (not the dual) is found. 

1. Od. v, 476 f: Odysseus went into the wood and “crept under 
two bushes. . . one of thorn, the other of olive.” 

2. Il. v, 206 f: Pandarus wounds “two chieftains” (of the 
Greeks), “the son of Tydeus and the son of Atreus.” 

3. Il. xxmu, 194 f: Achilles “prayed to the two winds, Boreas 
and Zephyrus.”’ 

There is another example that comes close to these, but the 
accompanying genitive destroys the exact parallelism. In J]. rv, 7: 
““Menelaus has two helpers among the gods, viz. Hera and Athena.” 

In each of these instances, as may be observed, the two persons 
or things are individually defined, immediately after their men- 
tion, as in the case of the springs of the Scamander. On the strength 
of these analogies we are surely justified in assuming that there 
is no barrier in the way of our interpreting our passage as follows: 
“They came to the twin fountains; there two of the springs of the 
Scamander gush forth.” Hissarlik lies but a short way from the 
Kalifatli Asmak, which was in all probability the bed of the Sca- 
mander in a time as remote as the Late Bronze Age’. These springs, 
we may suppose, engendered a tributary of the main stream. The 
total number of the “springs” seems to have been many.’ 

A. D. FRASER 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1 For a recent study cf. Fraser, The Potamic System of the Trojan Plain: Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Jameson (1937), 49 ff. 
* For a recent study of springs cf. Class. Rev. tr (1937), 2 f. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


The approach of the Parilia, April 21, the traditional anniver- 
sary of the founding of Rome by Romulus, calls to mind the new 
Italian towns in the Pontine region. Their foundations have 
marked the successive steps in the reclamation of the marsh 
(paludes Pomptinae). The drainage of this low, flat region along 
the coast of southern Latium has been a chronic problem for an- 
cient and modern governments.' The classical reader will remem- 
ber Julius Caesar’s grandiose scheme to divert the Tiber from its 
present course at a point near Rome and direct it clear across 
Latium into the sea beyond Circeii.? The plan was given up at the 
dictator’s death, and nothing so ambitious has since been at- 
tempted; but the program instituted in 1926 by the Fascist régime 
is rapidly nearing completion, and Italy is richer by 150,000 acres 
of fertile soil cleared and placed in cultivation.’ Four towns have 
already been established, Littoria in 1932, Sabaudia in 1933, 
Pontinia in 1934, and Aprilia in 1936. 

The founding of Aprilia took place on April 25 of that year, 
and the keynote of the ceremony was the revival of ancient Roman 
traditions. Premier Mussolini announced at that time that the 
final stage of the project would be marked by the founding of a 
fifth town, Pomezia, on April 22, 1938. Pomezia is to revive the 
long-extinguished glory of Pometia or Suessa Pometia, one of the 
most ancient of Latin towns, and once the chief city of the region, 
to which it gave its name.‘ It is easy to conjecture that the founda- 
tion ceremony, scheduled for the day after the Parilia, will again 
stress parallels with ancient history. 

1 Cf. Roberto Almaggi and Valentino Orsolini-Cencelli, Enciclopedia Italiana xxvm1, 
897-900, s.v. ‘‘Pontina, regione.” 

* Cf. Suetonius, Caes. xt1v; Plutarch, Caes. tvrm1; and Cassius Dio xutv, 5. The aim 
was threefold: to save Rome from floods, to drain the marshes, and to provide the 
metropolis with a better harbor. It is hard for a layman to understand how Caesar ex- 
pected to improve matters in the marshes by pouring the Tiber into them, but Sig. 
Orsolini-Cencelli speaks respectfully of the plan. 

* Paul-Emile Cadilhac, “Impressions d’Italie: le miracle des Marais Pontins,” 
L’ Illustration (Paris, Sept. 18, 1937), 60-65, gives late news of the project, with many 
photographs and a map. He compares the policy of settling veterans on the land to 
that of Augustus. 


‘ Pometinus>Pomptinus. Pometia was founded by Alba Longa, according to Dio- 
dorus vi, 3, but is listed among the cities of the Volsci in the war against Rome under 
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The legend of the founding of Rome is notoriously fictitious, 
but the details of ritual are sound enough, corresponding to those 
described for later colonies built by the Romans and to the evi- 
dence of archaeology for prehistoric Italic foundations.’ The most 
striking feature was the tracing of a furrow, first around an augural 
templum, then around the limits of the settlement itself. The 
plow was drawn by a bull and a cow, both white, yoked to the 
right and left respectively of the plowman, who turned the clods 
to the left of the furrow and veered constantly to the left, i.e. 
made the circuit counterclockwise. This was the lucky direction 
according to the Romans, but most early peoples held the con- 
trary view. How unlucky it seemed to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
is shown by the odd name they gave to it, ‘‘widdershins,”’ i.e. a 
turn in an opposite direction to what is natural and proper; cf. 
German wider. But the Romans seem to have won us over to their 
view; no prejudice is now evident against the counterclockwise 
turn; our races, e.g., are run in that direction. 

Accounts vary slightly as to what happened at the founding of 
Aprilia, but it is agreed that Premier Mussolini (Who else could 
play Romulus?) drove a tractor plow in a circle to mark off the 
limits either of the town hall® or of the town itself.’ Unfortu- 
nately, no one has recorded whether he turned in the lucky or the 
unlucky direction. In the corner stone of the town hall was placed 
a document which reads in part: 

Under the reign of Victor Emmanuel m, April 25 of the Year xiv of the 
Fascist régime . . . the Leader of Fascist Italy, renewing the symbolic rite 
of Romulus, has traced the furrow of Aprilia. . . . In the reclamation of the 
land the veterans of Vittorio-Veneto . . . know that it is the plow that traces 


the furrow but the sword that defends it... . 
Joun PAvuL HEIRONIMUS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Tarquin the Proud (Livy 1, 53). Sacked by Tarquin, it was again conquered in 503 B.c. 
by Spurius Cassius, who enslaved the inhabitants and destroyed the buildings (Livy 
1, 17). Pliny, N.H. m1, 68 mentions it among cities no longer existing, and no trace 
has been found of its ruins, so that its site is uncertain. 

5 Cf. Hugh Last, in Cambridge Ancient History v1, 334 f. The literary evidence is 
collected in Frazer, Fasti of Ovid 111, 379-390. The principal authors are Varro, De 
Ling. Lat. v, 143; Plutarch, Romulus x1; and Ovid, Fasti tv, 819-826. 

* Cf. Time xxvm (May 4, 1936), 23. 

7 Cf. Paris Temps, April 26, 1936, 1, and London Times, April 27, 1936, 13. 
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Zenon Papyri, Volume I. Business Papers of the Third Century 
B.c. Dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by William Linn Westermann and Eliza- 
beth Sayre Hasenoehrl. (Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, No. 3.): 
New York, Columbia University Press (1934). Pp. x+177 
with 8 Plates. 4° $6.00. 


The fifty-eight papyri published in this volume make a notable 
addition to the Zenon correspondence. They range in date from 
259 to 248 B.c., and give a vivid picture of the numerous duties 
and responsibilities resting upon Zenon in his service as secretary 
and agent of Apollonius, the dioiketes of Egypt under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. Nine of them, which had been previously published, 
are presented in revised texts. Like other Zenon papyri, these con- 
tain interesting and informative details, which the editors develop 
with admirable thoroughness, concerning labor, wages, costs, 
materials, and persons; their value lies in the fact that they are 
authentic sources for the history of social and economic condi- 
ditions in Egypt in the middle of the third century B.c. Strictly 
speaking, only Nos. 2 and 3 refer to the activities of Apollonius 
outside of Egypt. 

A few of the documents may be singled out for special mention. 
No. 2 is an account of the earnings made by a four-camel caravan 
trading from Egypt up the Palestinian coast by way of Gaza and 
Sidon to Galilee. Among the things carried are bricks, dates, reed 
mats, pickled meats, and grain. No. 4 furnishes an interesting 
statement of the number of rolls of papyrus distributed among 
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various members of Zenon’s staff. In only one passage is a price 
mentioned, namely sixty rolls at three and a half obols each. In 
spite of the fact that the entry does not state the size of the roll 
or the quality of the papyrus, it is safe to see in this, as the editors 
have done, confirmatory evidence of the cheapness of writing 
material in Ptolemaic times. No. 5 is a good example of the care 
with which even small receipts and expenditures were listed in 
the ephemeris of the estate of Apollonius; the items include boats, 
grain, rope, knives and knife handles, rushes, fullers’ fees, wages, 
and clothing. In No. 6, the most human letter in the collection, 
a mother complains to Zenon about the harsh treatment accorded 
to her son by Olympichus, a truculent subordinate. The letter is 
not illiterate, and its meaning is much clearer than the editing of 
the text and the manner of translating would lead one to believe. 
Nos. 7, 41, and 48 are good examples of the customary letter of 
introduction. A happy combination of a Cairo fragment with the 
Columbia papyrus results in the text of No. 11, a request by three 
citizens of Caunus—the town on the coast of Caria from which 
Zenon had himself originally come—to arrange an audience for 
them with Apollonius. Their thinly veiled flattery ends by assur- 
ing Zenon that his efforts will be suitably presented to, and doubt- 
less rewarded by, the assembly of Caunus. In No. 14 Apollonius 
gives directions for the storage of large quantities of olive oil, in 
which he traded. No. 19 deals with a gift of two Chian jars of 
wine to the wife of Amyntas for the celebration of the Thesmo- 
phoria, a slight document in itself but important, as the editors 
point out, because it confirms Edgar’s conclusion that the Alex- 
andrian and Athenian Thesmophoria were held at the same time 
of the year. No. 49, a receipt for four and a half &praBa of wheat 
in prepayment of rent, a not uncommon type of document, is 
significant because the twenty-one &povpa are allotted to a 
KAnpdxos and because a new eponymous commander, Demetrius 
by name, can be added to the officials known from other papyri. 
The editors have in consequence drawn up a very helpful list 
of all the eponymous commanders, together with the references, 
dates, and size of the allotments. Finally, No. 54 is of special 
importance because it clearly shows the various steps taken in 
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preparing the evidence for a case of civil action based on failure 
to comply with the contractual terms of a lease of land. 

To Nos. 2 and 54 the editors have appended good bibliogra- 
phies. Nos. 9, 10, 12, 17, 31, 41, 52, 58, and 59 are illustrated by 
Plates. Inasmuch as reference is sometimes made to a Plate by 
number, e.g. (p. 161) “See... Plate vu,’ it would have been 
helpful if the Plates had borne serial numbers. Seven of the Colum- 
bia fragments have been identified by the editors as parts of 
documents in other collections. In this task, as in correlating the 
contents of the Columbia papyri with the data supplied by Zenon 
correspondence published elsewhere, the editors have demon- 
strated their mastery of the complicated historical and economic 
problems involved. 

Where so much is praiseworthy it may seem captious to call 
attention to a few details which are, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, less commendable. It is, for example, a matter of regret 
that contrary to accepted editorial practice the texts are printed 
without accents and breathings. Again, dots have been placed 
“under all letters which are not clear enough to be read with 
certainty, even where the correctness of the reading is obvious” 
(p.v.) Under this method the reader cannot always decide, es- 
pecially in passages where the text seems obscure, whether the 
text is really in doubt or merely mutilated. German editors have 
often used subscript bars for mutilated, but certain, letters; and 
bars actually appear in Nos. 5, 2 and 59, 10, although these do 
not conform with the system used elsewhere in the book. 

Papyri, as everyone who has worked on them knows, present 
difficult problems of many kinds. Even where the writing is 
easy to decipher—and this is far from being the rule—it is not 
always a simple matter to reconstruct the sense. This is especi- 
ally true in the private letters, where vagaries of spelling and 
syntax may cause trouble. It is, therefore, inevitable that first 
publications should be subject to revision. The editors of the 
present volume have had too much experience to claim finality 
for their own interpretations. When I expressed to Professor 
Westermann my particular interest in No. 6, the letter of the 
worried mother, he kindly sent me a photograph that seems to 
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warrant a change of reading essential to the unity of the letter. 
In line 4, instead of wada yedXotwoalcla xeiuevoy the text should 
have war’ ayedoiws diaxeluevov. This reading, which represents the 
joint suggestions of Mr. H. C. Youtie and myself, is better Greek 
and gives precisely the meaning which the context requires. In 
line 8 the ws is used with the force of éo7e as the following infini- 
tive shows. In line 2 there seems to be insufficient room for the 
inclusion of 7@v in the lacuna. In the same line the comma seems 
necessary after duds, and in line 6 the period should follow 
ei pers. In No. 43, 6 the translation “[and money, totaling (?)] 
5 drachmas” does not, in my opinion, represent the Greek, which 
means simply “a goose worth 5 drachmas.” The translations of 
Nos. 46 and 51 do not convey the exact sense of the Greek, owing, 
I believe, to a misconception of the use of rapa. In No. 51, 4 the 
introduction of éy in the resolution is unnecessary. In the text of 
No. 52, 8 the reading jets [to]ws ei yw) dpyeiv cannot be defended 
on grammatical grounds; on the basis of Plate vir I should read 
quety [Se]hoec which gives the meaning called for by the context. 

These and other interpretations which might be cited are 
matters on which opinions may differ. My purpose in mentioning 
them is certainly not to detract from the merits of the book. 
These merits are everywhere apparent, and the editors are to be 
sincerely congratulated on a publication which contributes so 
much noteworthy material to our understanding of the economic 
and social conditions of Egypt in the time of Zenon and his 
associates. 

J. G. WINTER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


JosEPH PEARL, Companion to Caesar (1927), Companion to Cicero 
(1927), Companion to Vergil (1932): New York, College Entrance 
Book Company. Pp. 186, 186, 206 respectively. Revised. 


These little green and blue paper-covered hand-books are ex- 
actly what their names imply,—helps for the study of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil. They arenot intended to be inspirational books. 
They do not help a boy or girl carve soap statues, dress dolls in 
togas, or build bridges. They present the facts of Latin and set 
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forth, as the Preface to the Companion to Caesar states, “‘in 
teachable form all the material which should accompany a sound 
and thorough Latin course based on Caesar (or Cicero, or Ver- 
gil).”’ I should go a step further and say that if a pupil mastered 
the contents of these Companions, no matter what else he learned, 
or failed to learn, in his high school Latin, he would possess a 
sound and thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of Latin 
study. 

The Companion to Caesar deals with Caesar’s life, military 
affairs, syntax, prose composition, idioms and phrases, derivatives 
and word-formation, word-lists, English-Latin vocabulary, and 
examples of recent examination papers. In the Companion to 
Cicero are included the important events in Cicero’s life, the Ro- 
man constitution, the Forum in Cicero’s day, principal Italian 
towns and roads in Cicero’s time, rhetorical devices, the calendar, 
idioms and phrases, syntax, 260 sentences to be translated into 
Latin, word-formation, Latin to be translated at sight, Latin to 
be read for comprehension, Roman background, which includes 
an outline of Roman history, character, daily life, religion, and 
material on Cicero as statesman, author, and orator. Suggestions 
for collateral reading, Latin word-list, English-Latin vocabulary, 
typical examination papers for third-year Latin, and questions of 
contemporaneous interest complete the subject matter. The Com- 
panion to Vergil contains a rich variety of material. In addition to 
things similar to those in the other two books attractive to a 
Latin teacher are a list of famous passages in the Aeneid (all of 
them worth memorizing), a sensible exposition of rules for scan- 
sion, most of the important devices of style and grammar, and 
characters and mythological figures in the Aeneid. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that the selections for sight trans- 
lation in all three books are too difficult for most schools, especi- 
ally for schools that have to emphasize interesting devices in order 
to keep Latin in their curriculum. A sight passage for translation 
serves its purpose when well provided with foot-note helps. On 
the other hand, the selections for sight comprehension are well 
organized for that sort of exercise. 

Particularly interesting is the section in each book called ‘‘Ques- 
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tions of Contemporaneous Interest.”’ Sample questions are, ‘‘Give 
a famous instance in Roman history of a ‘soldier’s bonus’ becoming 
an important political issue” ; “Give several reasons why even our 
great modern highways are not as durable as the Roman roads’”’; 
“Name three Romans who might be called ‘friends of the for- 
gotten man’ ”’; “To what Roman dictatorship do the govern- 
mental policies of Mussolini and Hitler most nearly correspond?”’; 
“Compare the policy of republican Rome in regard to taking for- 
eigners into the citizen body with the present policy of the United 
States’; “Compare several of the evils that the Gracchi tried to 
remedy with several of those that have confronted Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

The severe work-shop atmosphere in all three books is lightened 
by maps and pictures. Teachers will welcome the sensible condensa- 
tions of forms and syntax. Nothing superfluous clutters the pages. 
The nine rules on How to Study on the final page are in conformity 
with the business-like manner in which each book is constructed. 

These handy little books represent in the mind of the reviewer 
very helpful tools for achieving thorough work in the classroom. 
They should prove most useful for tutoring backward pupils or 
for independent work on the part of the ambitious pupil. They 
will not appeal to teachers who are content to have their pupils 
learn about Latin. They are designed, rather, for that larger body 
of teachers who believe in teaching the facts of Latin and in inte- 
grating Latin study as far as is practicable with the pupil’s Eng- 
lish and with modern social life. 

DoRRANCE S. WHITE 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


ADELINE BELLE Hawes, Citizens of Long Ago: New York, Oxford 
University Press (1934). Pp. vii+183. $2.50. 


These “Essays on Life and Letters in the Roman Empire” 
constitute the last gift to classical scholarship by a very delightful 
lady, for many years professor of Latin at Wellesley College and a 
familiar figure to those fortunate souls who have sojourned at the 
Pensione Girardet. 

The most unusual and delightful of these essays to the reviewer, 
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partly perhaps because he was privileged to hear Miss Hawes read 
it at Rome, her voice and eyes exhibiting the sympathy and love 
for the little people she was describing, is “Little Citizens of Long 
Ago.” The essay deals with Roman children as revealed in the 
literature, the inscriptions, and above all in ancient art. As she 
says “There are literally hundreds of bewitching little faces 
scattered through the museums of Europe which bear witness to 
the Roman fondness for children.” 

“Plutarch in His Essays” is a most enjoyable account of “that 
devoted teacher, that gentleman and scholar, so genial, wise, and 
kindly, who lived and lectured and wrote in that dull little town 
of Chaeronea” whose “local patriotism is one of his most endear- 
ing characteristics.” 

“A Friend of Marcus Aurelius” gives an interesting and sym- 
pathetic account, not only of Fronto, but of the emperor himself 
and of Herodes Atticus. 

“Light Reading From the Roman Empire’’ deals with Apuleius, 
particularly the Metamorphoses, or “‘Golden Ass.” 

“A Spanish Poet in Rome” presents Martial with great sym- 
pathy and in a light some of his readers may have missed. ‘Three 
of Martial’s most attractive qualities are his love of the country, 
his love of little children, and his devotion to his friends.” 

“Charities and Philanthropies in the Roman Empire” empha- 
sizes those of ordinary people which are so often overlooked rather 
than such conspicuous philanthropists as Pliny. ‘So much of 
human life is commonplace that we need the commonplace re- 
mains (preserved in inscriptions) as well as the greater for gaining 
a true conception of life in the Roman Empire.”’ 

“A Greek Satirist of the Roman Empire” deals with Lucian. 
Finally, how many of us have even a bowing acquaintance with 
the Emperor Julian, ‘a man of whom it has been truly said that 
‘duty toward men and trust in God was the keynote of his life,’ ” 
and whose apostasy she so convincingly defends? 

“A Roman Poet of the Fifth Century, Rutilius Namatianus,” 
is an even less familiar figure—that poet who 


was torn in his heart by two conflicting emotions, a real desire to return to 
his native Gaul, and overwhelming sorrow at leaving Rome. This is a con- 
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flict of emotions which has been felt by countless other people who have 
found it necessary to go away from Rome during the fifteen centuries that 
have passed since that day in the year 416 when Rutilius went. 


From this brief survey it is evident that Miss Hawes might 

well have labelled these essays “Classical Byways.” They are 
written in an informal, unpretentious style without documenta- 
tion and are eminently readable and suggestive for the layman or 
the specialist. To quote one of her own expressions, they are “full 
of good things,” of which one example taken from the essay on 
Plutarch must suffice: 
Plutarch’s opinion was that it is best to abandon ceremony as to rank (at 
a dinner party), but to take care to have people together who will find each 
other congenial. ‘‘For your next neighbor at table,” he says, “you would 
always prefer a villain if he is interesting, rather than a bore, however 
worthy.” 


To quote Professor Showerman’s concluding remark in his 
admirable introduction to these essays: 


In their solidity of content, in their straightforward and unassertive man- 
ner, in their appreciation of the human motive, and now and then in their 
gleam of the personal, they are an example of classical humanism bearing 
fruit in the fulness of time and in the ideal place, and they form an appropriate 
memorial of their author’s career and character. 


ROBERT V. CRAM 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 














Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Latin Enrolment Mounts in District of Columbia! 


The result of a failure study for the years 1931 to 1937 made 
recently in the Junior High Schools in the District of Columbia 
proves very heartening to the Latin world. Latin not merely held 
its own throughout that period; it stands fifth among twenty listed 
curriculum subjects in percentage of increase in enrolment. 

The percentage of increase or decrease in enrolment in all twenty 
has been given here for purposes of comparison. There is given 
also the number of pupils registered in each subject in the first 
semester of 1931 and in the second semester of 1937. 

SUBJECT 1931 1937 Per cent of increase or 


decrease in enrolment 
during the period 


Civics 203 2,262 +1014.3 
General Business Training 682 2,015 + 195.5 
Typewriting 777.+—s_ 2,209 + 184.3 
Commercial Arithmetic 777 = 2,196 + 182.6 
Latin 792, =—2,212 + 179.3 
Arithmetic—Intuitive Geometry 3,868 8,741 + 126.0 
Physical Education 6,444 13,197 + 104.8 
Metal Crafts 764 1,561 + 104.3 
Art 6,364 12,512 + 97.1 


1 Also encouraging were the enrolment figures in Latin as compared with those of 
other subjects in the New York City schools for 1934. CLasstcaL JouRNAL (December 
1937), xxx1m, 3. 
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Music 6,691 13,119 + 96.1 
English 6,802 13,176 + 93.7 
French 1,027 1,702 + 65.7 
General Science 5,094 7,733 + 51.8 
Home Economics 4,926 7,310 + 48.4 
Fundamentals of Business 1,420 2,065 + 45.4 
Printing 1,259 1,636 + 29.9 
Social Studies 9,071 11,446 + 26.2 
Mechanical Drawing 203 247 + 21.7 
Woodworking 1,616 1,886 + 16.7 
Algebra 2,058 1.926 — 6.4 


Although the numbers in Latin increased rapidly in this period, 
the percentage of failure was reduced from 9.6 in 1931 to 5.1 in 
1937. In percentage of failure for 1937 Latin stands eighth, with a 
lower percent than Commercial Arithmetic (highest with 7.4), 
Arithmetic-Intuitive Geometry, Fundamentals of Business, Gen- 
eral Business Training, French, English, Typewriting, respec- 
tively. 

The head of the Latin department in the District of Columbia 
Public Schools is Mildred Dean. 


For the Bulletin Board 

Eight dioramas, each representing a scene from the life of a 
classical sculptor, were conceived and partly completed by the 
late Lorado Taft. Three sets, now finished, are in the Kenosha 
(Wisconsin) Historical and Art Museum, the University of Illinois, 
and the Dayton (Ohio) Art Institute. Five of the eight dioramas 
were reproduced in color in the Milwaukee Journal for March 
6, 1938. These five show scenes in the studios of Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, Niccola Pisano, Andrea, and Donatello. The page makes a 
very attractive display for the bulletin board. The editor of this 
department acknowledges receipt of this item from William J. 
Chapitis, Menasha High School, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Then and Now 

Modern Italy’s creation of the second Roman Empire and her 
dreams of yet further expansion in the Mediterranean area have 
been furnishing Latin classes with much material for drawing his- 
torical parallels. A most striking contrast, however, is the result 
of Germany’s recent absorption of Austria. 
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In the summer of 58 B.c., after his defeat of the Helvetians, 
Caesar restored the latter to their homeland. His motive was to 
retain their country as a buffer state between the Germanic tribes 
and Roman territory. This far-sighted policy prevented for several 
hundred years the irruption of the fierce northern tribes into the 
Empire. 

March, 1938 a.p., almost exactly two thousand years later, finds 
the heirs of those same Germanic tribes not separated this time 
from the territory of the second Roman Empire by a buffer state, 
but right on Italy’s threshold in the Brenner Pass to the east of 
the ancient Helvetia. 

Table of Case Functions 

It is increasingly true today that pupils entering beginning 
Latin classes know neither rules of English grammar nor parts 
of speech. Their knowledge of the technical terms of grammar is 
scanty or even non-existent. It is therefore becoming more and 
more the duty of the Latin teacher to teach grammar as well as 
the forms and functions of Latin words. The pressure of this pro- 
gram is heavy. But it is also true that to make haste slowly in 
the face of this circumstance will often prove most effective in the 
end. Terms and definitions must be reduced to the utmost sim- 
plicity, be repeatedly emphasized in reading, and be accompanied 
by abundant functional drill. 

A device that I have found helpful in connecting the Latin 
cases with their functional uses is given below: 








CASES UsEs CORRESPONDING ENGLISH USES 
Nominative 1. Subject of the sen- 1. Answers the question Who? or 
tence What? Berore the verb (the ac- 
tion word in the sentence). 
2. Predicate word 2. Answers the question Who? or 
What? a¥rter a linking verb. 
Genitive Shows possession or ’s, s’, of 
connection 
Dative Indirect object to , for 
Accusative 1. Direct object Answers the question Who? or What? 


AFTER an action verb. 


2. Object of a preposi- 
tion 2. 
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3. Without a preposi- 





tion , 3. How long?, How far? 
Ablative 1. Object of a preposi- 
tion 
2. Without a preposi- Answers one of the following ques- 
tion tions: 
1. With what, by what? 
2. How? 
3. When? 
4. In respect to what? 
5. Because of what? 
Vocative Direct address Name or title in addressing a person 
directly 


We begin this table as the various cases appear and are used. 
When a new use occurs we discuss how it is used, take note of it 
as it reappears for five or six times, then add it to our table and 
learn it. The completed table provides for practically all the case 
functions learned during the first year. 


The Importance of Word Study 


The contribution which the study of Latin is able to make in 
the stimulation and growth of English vocabulary is becoming in- 
creasingly important. As the study of Latin is assailed and re- 
stricted this factor is steadily growing more vital by showing 
a reason for the retention of Latin in the curriculum. It is 
significant, I believe, that where the study of Latin is holding its 
ground or increasing its enrolment figures, the study of word- 
building and of the relation of English and Latin words is usually 
one of the emphasized objectives. Word-study is now a regular 
feature of all newer textbooks. In many cases it presents a prac- 
tical and steady development carefully correlated with the read- 
ing. In some it appears as an interesting but not especially related 
item relegated to the end of the lesson with so many other exer- 
cises preceding it that the teacher tends to omit it in order to 
“cover the work.” 

Rightly developed from the start, used practically and func- 
tionally in solving the unknown Latin words of the reading, and 
carefully emphasized throughout the year, this study of English 
words can be very influential in itself, convincing students of the 
value of continuing their Latin for another year. 
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From the first day through carefully chosen English words re- 
lated to new Latin words in the Latin reading, the pupils can be 
- taught to solve the unknown through the known. In this early 
work they must be constantly and carefully guided to realize that 
the English word is not the meaning of the Latin word, but that 
the Latin and the English word have a common meaning. 

Begin from the first to draw their attention to words (objective 
or action words are more successful), which have various com- 
pound forms, which are commonly met with in their newspaper 
or other reading, and which catch their attention and interest. 
Such an element, which arises in class reading, is -cide from occido. 
The pupils immediately contribute suicide, matricide. The teacher 
brings in newspaper clippings using these words. One of the 
pupils discovers homicide. These are all duly mounted on the bulle- 
tin board. The Latin words frater and rex give the pupils them- 
selves an opportunity to form the English words for a brother’s 
slaying and a king’s murder. 

Similar words give further opportunity for pupils to “invent”’ 
English words. Many of these are frequently referred to and 
used in class. English sentences containing them are furnished 
now and then by the teacher or pupils. The latter acquire a 
pride of acquaintance and possession, and begin to make conscious 
use of them outside the classroom. This procedure works especially 
well in words which are constantly used in the civics class. 

As their stock of adjectives grows show them how to form nouns 
by the use of the suffixes -tas, tudo, tia, -ia, and how these nouns 
become English by changing to -ty, -tude, -ce, -cy. From other un- 
known nouns let them “discover” new adjectives. Or from known 
adjectives plus the help of the English dictionary they can “‘solve”’ 
the unknown Latin original. Many of them will be interested in 
the problem side of this and in the satisfaction of personal dis- 


covery. 

As prefixes begin to appear help the pupils to discover their 
meanings. Let them bring to class the next day three English 
words which illustrate each meaning of the prefix. Whenever a 
new word with several compounds is met, be sure to let the class 
form various ones with the help of the prefixes which they already 
know. From other English compounds of it known to the pupils 
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they can solve the meanings of new prefixes. Such exercises not 
only give added practice in the prefix meaning but drive home the 
fact that possession of the prefix meaning will, on mastery of one 
new word, immediately reap large returns. 

Show the pupils how the dictionary gives the family history of 
every word, tracing it to its original Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon 
form. Have the interested pupils at some time in the year each 
select a paragraph (of not more than seventy-five words) from a 
newspaper or textbook. Let them list from their paragraphs all 
the different words of Latin or Greek origin, all the different words 
of non-classical origin, and the percentage of each group based on 
the total number of different words in the paragraph. By this 
means they will have repeated illustrations of the ratio of words 
of classical origin in English. 

Bring in some time during the year a paragraph from an Italian, 
French, or Spanish newspaper. Let them find as many words as 
they can with the help of their Latin vocabulary. Supplement 
these with your own previous study of the paragraph showing the 
total number of classical words in ratio to the non-classical ones. 
They will see the value of Latin as a help in learning to read other 
languages. 

If they are studying French as well as Latin, let them show the 
relation between known French and Latin words, i.e., the per- 
sonal pronouns, the forms of sum, the articles, numerals, etc. If 
Latin is the only language they are studying, then show them how 
their knowledge of Latin forms enables them to recognize similar 
forms in modern languages which they have not yet studied. 

Now and then bring to class, or give them opportunity to bring 
some word whose story is interesting or exciting, i.e. sincere, 
candidate, canary, dilapidated, pen, cardinal, etc. 

In every case maintain and develop their interest in new English 
words mastered by them through their Latin words by consciously 
using them in the classroom, and stimulating them to do so both 
in the Latin class and elsewhere. They themselves will soon see 
the tremendous advantage to both their active and their passive 
vocabulary to be gained from their study of Latin. 














Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for terri- 
tory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. 
Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of 
the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., for the Southeastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, ¢.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


Connecticut 


The state of Connecticut will hold its second State Latin Contest at New 
Haven, May 2, with every prospect that, as in the first contest, held two years 
ago, there will be great enthusiasm spread throughout a great proportion of 
the high schools and preparatory schools of the state. In the first contest the 
Hartford Courant acted as sponsor and furnished a great deal of publicity as 
well as the prizes. In the present contest the New Haven Register will occupy 
the same position. As in the previous contest, each high school in the state, 
whether public or private, is allowed two representatives for each year’s 
work, and as a corollary to this arrangement the contest will be in four divi- 
sions representing each of the four years of high school Latin. 

We very gladly make this advance announcement of the Connecticut Con- 
test not only to give greater publicity to an unusually worthy and well- 
managed project but also in the hope that the classical forces in other states 
may be led to do something similar. 


Iowa 


Professor Dorrance S. White, of the University of Iowa, has been broad- 
casting three times a week a series of radio talks on the Greek Epic in English 
and Greek Drama in English as “his contribution toward placing cultural 
things before the Iowa public.” 
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Iowa—Resolution of Endorsement 


“The Humanist Society of the University of Iowa heartily endorses the 
move now being made by the Modern Foreign Languages Association of 
America, together with the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, with affiliated associations, to combat the present trend toward mak- 
ing the Social Sciences the core of the school curriculum, with the resultant 
elimination of language study and other humanistic subjects from the curricu- 
lum. The Humanist Society believes that the elimination of language study 
from the secondary school curriculum would impoverish, rather than enrich, 
the education of children in the adolescent period, would retard the mental 
growth of these children in their preparation for advanced study, and would 
handicap them during their college career and in their preparation for life. 

“In view of this conviction, The Humanist Society of the University of 
Iowa expresses to the presidents of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, the American Classical League, the American Association 
of Teachers of French, the American Association of Teachers of German, the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, and the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian its hearty sympathy with their program and pledges 
to contribute such co-operation as lies in its power.” 

S. M. Prrcuer, President 

Ericu FunKE, German 

TacigE KneAsE, French-Italian 

E. K. Mapes, Spanish 

A. N. Stuntz, Secretary 

D. S. WurteE, Class. Lang. & Chairman 
Massachusetts 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the CiassicaL AssociaTION of NEw 
ENGLAND was held on Friday and Saturday, April 8 and 9, at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. The program follows: 


FRIDAY, Apri 8, 10:00 a.m., MusEuM oF FINE Arts, Boston 

“Welcome,” by Dr. George H. Edgell, Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
with “Response” by Professor Austin M. Harmon, President of the 
Association. 

“Recent Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston” (Illustrated), Dr. 
Lacey D. Caskey, Museum of Fine Arts. 

“The Study of Latin and of the Roman Law,” Rev. Patrick J. Higgins, S. J., 
Holy Cross College. 

“Marcus Junius Brutus and the Brutus of Accius,” Professor Cornelia C. 
Coulter, Mount Holyoke College. 

Conducted tour of the Classical Collection. 


Fripay, Aprit 8, 2:00 p.m., Museum OF Fine Arts, Boston 


“The Public Baths and the Women of Early Christian Society,” Mr. John 
H. Monroe, Brown University. 
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“The Leaders of the Catilinarian Conspiracy,” Mr. Francis L. Jones, State 
Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

“Further Reflections on the Forgotten Student,” Professor Mary B. Mc- 
Elwain, Smith College. 

Conducted tour of the Classical Collection. 


Fray, Aprit 8, 8:15 p.m., Hore, VENDOME, Boston 


At the close of the annual dinner of the Association, held in 
the New Empire Ball Room 
“‘Vergil’s Workmanship,” Professor Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University. 
“Recent Archaeological News from Greece” (Illustrated), Dean George H. 
Chase, Harvard University. 


SATURDAY, Apri 9, 9:30 a.m., Museum or Fine Arts, Boston 


“The Societas Linguae Latinae of Rhode Island,” Miss Edythe F. Reeves 
Cranston High School. 

“The State Latin Contest of Connecticut,’ Dr. Harry A. Cohen, Norwich 
Free Academy. 

“Reconstructing the Past,’’ Mrs. Anne Holliday Webb, Supervisor of the 
Division of Museum Extension, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

“Vergil, The National Poet” (Illustrated), Miss Marianna Jenkins, Assistant 
in the Division of Museum Extension, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

“The Green Baize Bagg,” Miss Stella Mayo Brooks, Spaulding High School, 
Barre, Vermont. 

“Rome as It Really Is” (Illustrated), Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 2:15 P.m., ToweER Court, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


“The Study of Latin a Century and a Half Ago,” Professor John C. Kirtland, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

“Modern Poets and Greek Tragedy,” Professor Barbara P. McCarthy, 
Wellesley College. 


Massachusetts—Eastern Section 


The EASTERN MAssAcuusetts Section of the Classical Association of 
New England held its thirty-first annual meeting February 12 at the Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, in combination with the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston. The following program was given: 

“A Word of Welcome,” Miss Mary R. Stark, president of the Classical Club; 
“Aristotle on the Beauty of Tragedy,” Dr. Gerald F. Else, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; “The Deification of the Roman Emperor,” Rev. Joseph E. McGrady, 
S. J., Boston College High School; “The Style of Catullus,” Peter S. Fish, 
Roxbury Latin School; “‘Recent Acquisitions of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts,” Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum. 

The officers of the Section are: President, Dr. George A. Land, Newton 
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High School; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School; Execu- 
tive Committee, Frank A. Kennedy, Boston Girls’ High School; Professor 
William F. Wyatt, Tufts College; Miss Louise Packard, Winson School, 
Boston; Professor Donald Cameron, Boston University, together with the 
President and the Secretary. 

The officers of the Classical Club of Greater Boston are: President, Miss 
Mary R. Stark, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; Vice-presidents, Professor Wil- 
liam C. Greene, Harvard University; George E. Lane, Thayer Academy; Dr. 
Elizabeth C. Evans, Wheaton College; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, Rox- 
bury Latin School; Treasurer, Dr. George A. Land, Newton High School; 
Censor, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Boston. 


Massachusetts—Wellesley College 


The Greek Department of Wellesley College in co-operation with the De- 
partments of Art, Hygiene and Physical Education, and Music will present 
the Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides in Greek on Thursday, May 
fifth, at four-thirty in the out-door theater near Alumnae Hall. If it rains, 
the play will be given in the auditorium of Alumnae Hall. Tickets of admis- 
sion will not be necessary and all those interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 


New Hampshire 


The New Hampshire branch of the New England Classical Association 
met at the Nashua High School, October 21, 1937 with the following pro- 
gram: “Advantages of Joining the New England Classical Association,” 
Doris Carpenter, Manchester High School; “Conversational Latin,” John 
Bourne, “Providing for Individual Differences and Needs,” Carl Howard. 
The guest speaker was Professor John Kirtland, of Phillips-Exeter Academy, 
whose subject was “Aims, Methods, and Measuring of Achievements.” 


New Mexico—Broadcast of Oedipus Rex 


Excerpts from a modernization of the Oedipus Rex were broadcast from 
Albuquerque over KOB at 7 p.m. on March 25, which is Greek Independence 
Day. The author of the modernization is Mr. Carless Jones, of Albuquerque, 
who spent five years as Head of the Drama Department in Athens College. 
The play was produced in Albuquerque in April and will be repeated before 
the National Ahepa Convention in New Orleans in August. 


North Mississippi Classical Conference 


The North Mississippi Classical Conference held its ninth annual meeting 
at the University of Mississippi on Saturday, February 12, with 100 members 
in attendance representing high schools and colleges in that section of the 
state. 

Miss Harriet Jackson, head of the Latin Department of the University 
High School, was elected president, succeeding Spencer Murphy, Sunflower 
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Junior College. Other officers elected for the coming year were Josie Brum- 
field, New Albany, vice-president; and Elizabeth Vardaman, Greenwood, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Alfred W. Milden, head of the Department of Classics at the Univer- 
sity, made the welcome address. William Johnson, student fellow in the 
University, spoke on “The Parthenon of Pericles and Its Reproduction in 
America,” basing his address on the book of the same name by B. F. Wilson, 
Director of the Parthenon at Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. A. B. Hatch, assistant 
in the University Classical Department, spoke on ““The Vital Element in the 
Classics”; Miss Frances Smith, of Blue Mountain College, spoke of the future 
of the classics in “What Lies Ahead?” Joe Ellis, of Clarksdale, spoke on “The 
Life of Cicero.” Other features on the program were dramas acted in Latin 
and a general discussion of “The Latin Club in High School and College,” 
led by Dr. Lucy Hutchins, of Blue Mountain College. 


Tennessee 


In his inaugural address of February 5, Chancellor Carmichael, of 
Vanderbilt University, said among other things: “For the past few decades 
the requirements in, and emphasis on, the Natural Sciences have varied little, 
but the change most commonly observed (and frequently deplored) is the 
large increase in the amount of time devoted to the social sciences and a cor- 
responding decrease in the attention paid to the humanities. To one brought 
up in the classical tradition it is difficult to admit that a college education is 
complete without some Latin or Greek or both, and, despite a decline in 
emphasis on these subjects in recent years, I believe that a revival of interest 
in classical literature is certain to come. I hope that Vanderbilt will make a 
contribution to that end.” We sincerely hope that under its new chancellor 
Vanderbilt University will continue as in the past in the front rank of those 
who fight for the humanities. 
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